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Bob, That's All Right 











NeNwh- 


Last year I sold my first magazine article— 
a piece on Ted Williams—to Al Norton Dime 
Sports. I have, since then, sold about four more 
articles to Dime Sports and Sports Novels—and 
have a Jimmy Fox by-line piece in the February 
issue of Dime Sports, now on the news stands. 

My first fiction was an air-war yarn, sold to 
Norton’s Battle Birds, October 1942 issue. Mr. 
Norton has just bought another that will appear 
in one of his one-cent a word air-war books. 
Louis Silberkleit has also bought two of my air- 
war stories. I got the tip for my first air-war sale 
from WRriITER’s DIGEsT. 

I hope to be in the slicks some day. 

Rosert W. NEALEY, 
11 Garfield Place, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 





Is There a Pistol in the House? 
Sir: 

You’ve no idea what a weight has been lifted 
off my chest by Frank Gruber’s letter in the 
January Forum. 

Frank says he knows me and thinks I’m a 
heluva nice guy. Well, I know Frank too, of 
course, and I also think he’s a heluva nice guy. 
(‘I’ve usually put two I’s in “heluva”, but Frank 
uses only one, so I know better now.) 

There’s a reason why Frank and I think each 
other is such a heluva nice guy. I’ve been led 
to believe that I inadvertently caused Frank to 
start his phenomenally successful career as a 
writer of mystery novels. You see, I quietly 
began writing whodunit books first, and when 
Frank saw what was happening he decided he’d 
better go and do likewise, because—as he put it 
to my good editorial friends Harry Widmer and 
Charles Ingerman—‘“Fred Davis is the smartest 
guy in the business.” 

Well, now, while Frank was going around say- 
ing such damned nice things about me, I thought 
it no more than right that I should be equally 
nice about him, and I was. Whenever Frank’s 
name was mentioned I invariably remarked that 
I considered him a heluva nice guy. When his 
books were discussed I heaped false praise on 
them like a true friend and gentleman. Since 
Frank’s letter “really dishing it out” in the 
January Forum, however, I can at last draw a 
deep breath of relief and speak my honest 
opinion, thus: 
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Here is a book on writing short stories 
so different, so down-to-earth, so straight- 
from-the-heart that every writer will 
recognize its true ring. 


It’s different because the approach is 
right. Earl Reed Silvers analyzes six of 
his own published stories, tells you how 
he puts them together, why each illus- 
trates one of the cardinal rules of short 
story writing. He shows you how story 
situations in his own everyday experi- 
ence are recognized, developed—and sold. 


It’s down-to-earth because Earl Reed 
Silvers knows the game. He has pub- 
lished twenty-seven books and more than 
a thousand short stories . . . and he’s hit 
the top—magazines like Good House- 
keeping, The American, Reader’s Digest. 


It’s straight-from-the-heart because Earl 
Reed Silvers is a professor of English in 
one of America’s great universities. He 
knows how to teach. He gives you his 
knowledge, not somebody else’s theory. 


284 pp. $2.50 


From your bookseller or 
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2 Writer’s DicEst 


EARNS $116—MORE CHECKS 
COMING IN 


**‘Up to the present time I have re- 
ceived $116.62 for articles and other 
checks coming. Other articles deal- 
ing with farm activities are at the 
publishers. Also, a fiction story is 
waiting to be polished. My N.I.A. 
training has been my greatest asset 
in my years of trouble.’’ 

—Susan L. Brown, 

R. D. No. 1, Walden, N. Y. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. : 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 





P eg: 
Learn to write by writing 
ee Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time, Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. av 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in” new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 





time, they will sive you a 
suggestions for building up and develop- 
ing your natural aptitudes. ee 


In fact so stimulating is this associa- 
tion that student members often begin 
to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate 
that they sky-rocket into the ‘‘big- 
money,”’ or become prominent overnight. there 
Most beginnings are made with earn- 
ings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for ma- 
erial that takes little time to write— er, 

Stories, articles on business, fads, wee, Save vee 
travels, sports, recipes, civilian defense, 
war activities, etc.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 


Every war has 
launched or 


often on the impulse of the moment. SELF! Send To. 
DAY for your 
For those who want 1, A. Writing Ap- 


to know 

Free Writing Aptitude Test 

If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of 
your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill 
in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York. (Founded 1925). 

















Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
‘ Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, March. 


NEE fe ahrise'e-ai5o'se'ns Lstedaeatn : . 

Mr. 

a ee i webs : oes 

All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you. 
76433 





Copyright 1943—Newspaper institute of America. 


Frank Gruber’s mystery books ... on wheels! 


Don’t misunderstand me, though. Frank thinks 
I’m a heluva nice guy, and I think he’s a heluva 
nice guy, too. As an example of what a heluva 
nice guy the is, he has even read “some of” my 
books and has graciously pronounced them “better 
than average.” I decline to have our friendship 
marred by any slight disagreement. He says his 
books outsell mine, but I’m not going to ask him 
where he found those figures. He says too that 
his “are rated higher sometimes by the critics” 
(See how nice he is? Not “always” but just 
“sometimes’’). 

It came to me as a bolt from the blue to learn 
from Frank that my method of work is “utter 
rot,” differing as it does from his own. My 700 
magazine stories and eight novels must have suc- 
ceeded for some other reason which has escaped 
me. The fact that my mystery stuff has hit the 
slicks, while Frank’s never has, sc far as I know, 
must be just a fluke, because my working methods 
are utter rot. 

My article, to which he refers, was printed in 
a magazine addressed to beginning writers as well 
as veterans like Frank, and I have received from 
its readers several letters saying that through 
adopting my method they have accomplished the 
heart-warming achievement of a first sale. 

I’m quite willing to admit that Frank possesses 
in abundance one qualification for successful 
authorship which I sadly lack, I hope. 

But don’t for a minute think that I don’t think 
Frank is one heluva nice guy. 

Cheerfully yours, 

Freperick C. Davis, 
Pipersville, Pa. 





Hurry Back 


Sir: 

I’m being rationed by Uncle Sam and I expect 
I'll be wearing a G. I. outfit muy pronto. To 
add a touch of piquancy, I’ve half of an Argosy 
serial to finish, as well as several other must 
orders, and God knows if I can get ’em done in 
time. I’m beating out of my typewriter, and 
shall do the best I can. 

But this screws me up on doing an article for 
you, unfortunately ; and I’m very sorry. If I can 
fit it into my program, I’ll shoot you an outline 
by airmail. More than that I cannot do nor 
say. It is in Allah’s hands. Later on, I'll be 
able to do a lovely article for you on “How to 
Write in the Army.” Exclusive, too! 

Thine, 
Henry KutTrTner, 
424 E. 52nd St., No. 3D, 
New York City. 


® Professor Kuttner’s induction makes it an even 
500 of the full-time substantial professionals who 
subscribe to the Dicest and are reading it in 
camp.—Ed. 
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Juvenile Books 
Sir: 

Rose Dobbs, who has been dividing her time 
at Coward-McCann, Inc., between editing the 
children’s books and handling copyright, re- 
prints and special sales, as well as a good deal 
of confidential secretarial work, will, beginning 
with the first of February, devote herself ex- 
clusively to the Children’s Books Department. 
The firm is interested in strengthening and, if 
conditions warrant, lengthening its juvenile list. 
Miss Dobbs will be available for consultation with 
authors and artists any morning between ten o’clock 
and noon. As always, the work of new writers 
and artists will receive a warm welcome at 
Coward-McCann. The juvenile list includes: 
Wanda Gag, Kurt Wiese, Amabel Williams-Ellis, 
Eunice Tietjens, E. Nesbit. In recent years, among 
others have been added the names of C. Walter 
Hodges, Marion W. Flexner, Nicholas Radlov, 
Claire Huchet Bishop and Elizabeth Yates. 
Elizabeth Goudge and MacKinlay Kantor are 
two best-seller authors on the adult list who 
have been persuaded to write for children. 

Cowarp-McCann, 
2 W. 45th St., New York City. 





Now there were 39 
Sir: 

Thanks for your little note about our Air-Age 
in your February issue. 

I also note that you omitted from your list 
of true-fact detective books on page 22, two of 
our leading ones, Human Detective Cases and 
Revealing Detective Cases. You might add this 
in the next issue, if you would be so kind. 

Louis H. SILBERKLEIT, 
Silco Publishing Corp., 
160 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
® In April the Dicest will report on the number 
of F-D books left.—Ed. 





Long Beach Writer's Clab 
Sir: 

In its Writers Market League, Long Beach, 
California, has something different from the 
usual writers clubs in that the object of the 
league is to help writers find a market for their 
manuscripts, rather than merely help them write 
or associate with other writers. 

The League meets on the fourth Thursday of 
the month at 418 Locust Avenue at 10:00 A. M. 
to 4:00 P. M.—down town Long Beach. Lunch- 
eon is provided by the hostess, Mrs. Gwen 
Youngblood. 

Members’ manuscripts are read in the fore- 
noon. These receive individual criticism that 
lacks a lot of being the “Oh-what-a-lovel#-story” 
type but no ill will towards the author is felt or 
shown. The manuscripts may be of any type: 
Adult, Juvenile, Fact or Fiction, Articles or 
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PLAN FOR A NOVEL!— 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way 
of — = R nage today, tomorrow. A novel ma 

better than a short story. Pan NOVE 
WR TING PLAN is a day-by-day guidance 
preliminary es organizing oma expanding 
idea, assemblin characters, plotting, making 4 
the chapters, a. for dramatic emphasis, first 
draft, and revision. to follow, assures a sound 
built book, the only kind that will ‘sell; and the boo! 
must sell, "for your written faith will help others who 
cannot write theirs. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of Pe / Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 


y Formula for Fiction.’ 
766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate—carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 30c 
per thousand words. No job too small or too large. 
Minor corrections in punctuation and spelling. 


F. V. WILSON 


126 E. Railroad St., Kenton, Ohio 














DON’T HOLD THAT MS 


any longer. Editing and suggestions no doubt 
will make it marketable. 


Try 
FLORENCE GRAY WEBSTER 


328 North 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In editorial dept. of Country Gentleman 6 years; a book 
reviewer for Sidney Williams of Philadelphia Inquirer 
for 5 years; social and club reporter, writer and critic. 
(All fields except radio.) 


Criticism fee, $2.00 for first 1500 words; then 40 cts 
per 1000. Enclose fee and return postage, please. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














REWRITE Magazine 


Ten (10) reasons why you should be a sub- 
scriber to REWRITE, a member of the 
WCS Gang: 


(1) Analyzes in detail a different type published 
story every month. Shows you exactly why editors 
accept some stories, reject others. 

(2) "‘Ways to Plot." A series of specific, sugges- 
tive, tested methods. Now in its 5th month. Actual 
plots built up. 

(3) Professional Authors offer practical suggestions 
from their experiences. Tips. 

(4) Articles by Editors, who tell you what they buy. 
Why. Not just ‘"hand-outs."’ 

(5) Proven hints on Technique, Markets, Selling, 
Building Careers, etc. 

(6) Sponsors the WCS Scholarship Fund. And WCS 
Circulating Library. A true ‘'Co-op. 

(7) Boosts YOU. Brings the ""coming"’ writer to the 
attention of the editors he wants to know about his 
work. (They tell me they read REWRITE gladly 
every month!) 

(8) Subscribers are members of the WCS Gang, In 
touch with a truly creative Critic, Teacher, Editor 
and Writer, who knows his business and takes a 
personal interest in YOU. 

(9) Writers everywhere s se f REWRITE is the 
**meatiest"’ magazine of its kind anywhere. 

(10) REWRITE has fripled its average monthly cir- 
culation in December and January. 


1941-3 (36 Issues), $2.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. 4 issues, 35c. 
Have You a Writing Problem? 


It costs nothing to write in or talk things over fully. 
(I’ve no time for postcard inquirers. I go the limit, if 
you’re friendly, frank and seriously intentioned.) 


3000 words, or two short-shorts, $3, plus return postage. 
I'll tell you exactly where you stand and what to do 
about it. Money back, if you are not satisfied, 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 
words, minor corrections. Poetry 1c per line. Book 
lengths 35c-30 per 1,000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 














Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


Consult Us. No Obligation. 
We invite you a ge for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will te returned promptly if found unavailable. 


mptl 
If accepted ae aoe be published according to contract, NEW 
WRITERS WEL 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church Street, Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 














LITTLE THINGS DO COUNT 


And it is the extras we give our writers that makes Writers 

bho synonymous with writer's friend Typing, corrections 
.40 per 1000—10,000 words. Discounts on booklengths, 

Send for full information, 

TYPING RESEARCH 

REVISIONAL ASST. MARKETING 


WRITER'S WORLD 
It's Personalized 


Box 345 West New York, N. J. 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Poetry. Twenty minutes reading time is given 
to novelets or books, and the part read is com- 
mented upon. 

After lunch a good speaker talks on some phase 
of selling, or publishing. 

As an aid to marketing, the group wrote to 
the publishers of Juvenile literature, obtaining 
copies of their publications. 

Last year the Writers Market League put on 
a “Lark” which was a literary character dress 
dinner. All the other clubs, music, art, stage, 
etc. in the city were invited to put on a stunt. 
It was well attended. 

Any one interested in writing and selling is 
invited to join. The initiation and annual fees 
are reasonable. 

THE WRriITER’s Dicest, The Writers Yearbook 
and a copy of the Writer’s Market are available 
to members. 

Ouive H. Spencer, Cor. Secty. 
716 E. Esther St., Long Beach, Calif. 





Hoosier Authors 
Sirs: 

I write a column in The Indianapolis Star 
called “A Look About At Rural Life In Indi- 
ana.” Would like to get acquainted with as many 
Hoosier writers as possible, whether they live on 
rural routes, in towns, or in cities. Will be 
pleased if writers will write me at Richland, 
Indiana, for mutual pleasure and improvement. 

Davin I. Day, 
Richland, Indiana. 


Reinforcement 
Sir: 

Here I come slipping into the Forum to say 
hurrah for Mary Frances Morgan’s contribution 
in the January issue. 

Anyway, I want to add my reinforcement to 
what the gal said about confessions. I can’t com- 
pete with her hundreds of confessions sold, but 
sold a modest 27 last year. 

It is true that the confessions are in no way 
the same as they were a year ago. Since last 
September the editors have been telling us what 
they want, and may I say here that as a group 
those eds are tops. They work with the writer, 
help him, and allow him to revise, and quite 
often send plot assignments. Now I ask you, 
would SatEvePost do that? Possibly to top names 
but not otherwise. 

When -I was in New York City last spring, 
Miss Berge of Modern Romances introduced me 
to the publisher, Mr. Delacorte. Says he: 

“So you’re from Kansas?” 
I looked down at me to see if he meant the 
way I looked. 
“Yes” I said. 
Topeka.” 

“Why don’t you write that bootleg story that 

happened down at your State U?” 


“From the state capital, 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“What bootleg story?” Says I. 

“Oh, about those kids that bootlegged their 
way through college.” 

“Oh yes ... that case.” I didn’t remember 
a single thing about it, but I knew I could find 
out. When I got home I drove to Lawrence 
(before rationing) and got the story. 

Result . . . “Marriage of Despair” in the 
November Modern. Check. . . $220. 

Would any other publication do that? 

Yea Brother, the confessions do. 

It always makes me hot in the place where 
my collar ought to be when people smirk at the 
idea of confessions. Ten times out of ten they 
have never read one, and whenever possible I 
forcibly make them sit and listen while I read 
a confession to them. In most cases they are 
agreeably surprised. 

I agree with Mary F. when she says confessions 
are good sound basis for other psychological writ- 
ing. Because if there is one premise you can’t 
dodge in confessions it is sound psychology. 
Now thatthe sex is deleted, the stories must have 
a strongly developed plot to hold interest. Each 
one ofthe modern ones must have real conflict, 
an accurate background, and follow slick story 
rules of construction. 

BERNECE PRIDDLE, 
927 Huntoon St., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Flint Writer's Club 
Sir: 

Five Writer’s Dicest subscribers here 
Flint, Mich., want to form a Writer’s Club, 

Three of us made sales and all of us ars 
writing but hope to find others who are mo: 
experienced than we are. 

We invite anyone in Flint, Mich., sincerely 
interested in helping to start a Flint Writer’s 
Club to please call Mrs. T. L. Stalker, phone 
3-5961, for information, and we thank WrirTER’s 
Dicest for the courtesy of publishing this 
notice. 

RatrH Brockway, 
Brockway Adv. Service, 
Flint, Mich. 





MAREN ELWOOD, fits 


Literary © Collaborator 
Author of the 
Current non-fiction best seller 
"CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail * Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 














CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
office. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 
screen stories . . . also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 

















WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


STORIES @ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

NOVELS @ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of boo 

BOOKS @ "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


@ BEST SELLER PUBLICATION! 





If you want results: 


handled on 10%, an 
we help you sell 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly, Send us your manuscripts, or write 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you! 


Professional peties PUBLISHERS?’ AG ENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Catholic Background 
’ swe 
SHOLL’S HUMANITOME | *: | | 
t present we are devoting much time to 
The Applied Thesaurus technical books and are distinctly in the market 
for books that are useful in the industries and 
By C. V. Sholl trades that have a bearing on the American 
ri _ lati . success in the war effort. 
An, Greglepedie complticn covering Man "Weare also interested in a rather special type 
tion, Human Description, and Human Action. of fiction: novels that have a Catholic back- 
Reference lists lead to material for portray- ground of life. , 
ing any sort of Character in every detail—his Wu. C. Bruce, Editor, h 
Body, Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Tue Bruce PustisHine Co., 
Expressions, Sensations, Appetites, Tempera- 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
ment, Character, Manners, Habits, Actions, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Speech (with substitutes for "said'), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, ete., etc. Maybe It Was the First Offense 
3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare Sir: 
words defined. 60,000 terms. Index with : oh 
18,000 references; 414 7”x9!/2” pages. Bound Just a word to say that your magazine is tops. 
in green buckram. I especially enjoy (and profit by) Will Herman’s 
Mr. Irvin S$. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, articles. 
says: "In my humble opinion you've produced Shortly after reading his article on fact- 
a work which should be a tremendous value detective writing in the February issue, I came 
to every writing man, every professional upon the enclosed clipping. Perhaps you have 
speaker, and a whole lot of others. May | read it, but I think it illustrates that it is best 
congratulate you upon your achievement? for a fact-detective writer to stick to his facts. 
Price $4.00, check or money order. Money Rosert LaMsER, 
back guarantee. Lansing, Mich. 
The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. ® An overly ambitious author, George C, Gor- 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York man, faked the locale of a murder story, and 


used pictures of people not associated with the 
crime, including that of himself as “murderer.” 
The Sheriff of Clark County, Iowa, read how 


he was supposed to have solved the case of 

AUTHORITATIVE HELP “The Redheaded Woman and the Borrowed 
Lovers” in his county seat of Osceola, and, fail- 

AT LOW COST ing to see any humor in the situation, charged 


Today many of our leading story writers, several mail fraud, in which the U. S. Postal Inspector 


on Hollywood’s payroll, big name novelists, serialists, conc - : ay: 
fact book writers, radio writers, have built their urred. Moral: Ixnay akefay. Ed. 
successes upon a foundation of Uzzell training and 














Uzzell ideas. Most of them paid substantial fees Sir: 
for personal help in New York and by correspondence. +, 
I’ve written out what I told them. These talks have ive in my own world. . 
a Smeets anand ost can be fur- When night falls, I unroll pieces of brown 
nished at the prices given below. ey are going fast. : 
The first on war-time plot ideas has just been revised ech ated paper and touch the stub of . poy 
and brought up to date. pencil to my tongue. A cake of ordinary floor 
WHAT PLOTS FOR WAR TIMES?............+. $1.00 wa a > ae for a — trade — 
UZZELL LITERARY QUIZ.........00000000e0ees 38 article entitled “You Don’t Always Wash Wit 
CI IIE civevcsecteivessseicsesacoteess .25 Soap.” I sold that one to Popular Science 
2 _ a of aed a Flawasadeitnecesees .35 Monthly for $12.00. 
3. How to yze Story Wheets... 2. see eeeseees 35 . - hi 
4. How to Improve Your Style...........s..s0055 25 Then the uniformed guard patters by and his 
S, Tedaiees of the Action Pilp.......0<000s0000- 25 shadow is reflected in the dim light on the out- 
6. Technique of the Love Pulp..............0+++. 35 side corridor wall. I notice it passing and an 
- = a rg tteeeeeeeeeeaseeresereresueeeees 2 idea for a trade article is born—“Curious Clocks 
a... a of Prisoners,” which I sold to the Watch Word 
10. You and Your Dud Love Stories............++5 .25 magazine for $10.00. 
Si ee I DEON cc ct ccccncccrcccvcseseee .25 And so it goes with me. Night after night ? 
Th 28 8 . 8 . . & 
oh Dette for WAG... cccccccccccce. a SCtreh My prison coll, ‘secking inspiration an: 
. trying to write something that editors will buy. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL In three years I’ve been rewarded with twenty- 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier's, author of stories in three checks (totaling $341.43) and two re- 
wee, or tana feaaion” amet oak tn Ge prints. I’ve written trade journal articles about 
————————e ee eee the pills the doctor gives me, the binding of 2 
Stillwater, Oklahoma library book, the manner in which prison buries 








its dead, and even an odor gave me the idea 
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for a guest editorial which American Druggist 
Magazine bought. Just little things like that. 
Meanwhile, cigarette butts litter the floor of 
the stone and steel cubicle I work in, as I try 
to tell you that if a man really wants to be 
writer he can be one. 
Raymonp L. MOsELEy, 
Prisoner No. 10833, 
P.O. Box 41, 
Michigan City, Ind 





Market for Photos 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for photographs 
only. Other material is all staff written. 

We offer an excellent market for picture ma- 
terial. Our needs are news, semi-news, feature 
shots, magazine series, leg art, college roto sets 
and singles, college legs sets and singles, good 
shots for trade magazine use, general rotogravure 
material, foreign shots, scenics, science, oddities, 
etc. We will answer all queries and have found 
difficulty in getting good free-lance material. 

We pay from $2 to $10 per shot, like 8x10 
glossy prints with captions clipped to the picture, 
name and address of sender in pencil on lower 
part of print. Returns are.made within 15 days, 
payment immediately on acceptance. 

Trust that you can aid us in bringing our needs 
to the attention of competent photographers. 

STANLEY PETER SILBEy, 

Columbia News Service, 
60 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 
@ For a detailed up to the minute list of 
photo syndicate markets see the February issue of 
Minicam Photography. Price 25c, 22 East 12th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





First Crocus 
Sir: 

Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony at Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., will open as usual the first of 
July for a two months term. There will be a 
few changes in entrance requirements in this 
“‘Peterboro of the South.” The same staff will be 
in residence to teach poetry, short story, paint- 
ing, weaving, radio script and nature study. 
There will be no classes in musical composition, 
metal and silver work. 

The workshop camp will continue to empha- 
size war writing for those qualified to contribute 
to the Writers War Board, and, again this year, 
work in the garden will be substituted for the 
usual tennis, golf and sports. 

The Huckleberry Colony adjoining the work- 
shop camp will also be open with members, 
Vivian Yeiser Laramore, Ruth Hoxie, Evelyn 
Norcorss Sherrill, Mattie Logan, Anne Hunt 
Fullwood, Lawton Wilkinson, Carrie Yeiser, 
Leonora Ferguson, Carola Bell Williams, living 
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MAGIC...NO 
RESULTS...YES! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Television, in any language, is magic. Yet any 
bright school boy can understand what makes it 
possible. Magic no longer. 

In writing, some of our quick results (sales by stu- 
dents not yet half through the course) have been 
called magic—by the students themselves. But it is 
not magic. There is no magic formula—but there is 
a practical and workable formula. 

The formula is practical and workable and has 
gotten and gets results because it is the distillation 
of the experiences that sold 2,000 stories and over 
30 books during a period of 20 years. That experi- 
ence comes to you boiled down, and ready for your 
use; prepared for you out of his own experience by 
the author of the greatest of all books on writing— 
TRIAL AND ERROR. And the SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING ASSIGNMENTS are based on the book. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. If you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 





LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


MY CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO prove my ability. 

MY COACHING IS PERSONALIZED. Monthly basis $7.50, 

or single criticism, plots formulated, ghost-writing, typing. 

MILDRED I. REID 

Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 

My Books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, IIl. 

WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! [New-Advance Orders]. $2. 00 

wat TERS: HELP YOURSELVES! [Formulas]... 1.25 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! [Technique]. = 1,00 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE HELP FOR EVERY WRITER 














BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of “Plot Genie’’ and ‘“‘Article 
Writing Made Easy’ for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 

1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

. The Article Writing Formula 

. How to Syndicate What You Write 

. How to Criticize Your Own Story 


. Story Writing — Taught 
. How to Write Your Life Story 
10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 
= — 2 a Your ao 
2. ay og | t ss 
All Soules for Oo. "Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System Bh. on “Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 
free upon request. 
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GENIE PLOT CARDS — 10c Supply innumerable 


plot syno “xr 
Different! Practical! en strates PLOT GENIE System, 
Enclose dime or stam) 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 49, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
Ms readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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in their own studio cabins. This group of suc- 
cessful creative artists is an added help to both 
the beginning and advanced pupil. 

We hope we may share our work and fun with 
some of your staff this summer. May the peace 
of wooded slopes, coolness of mountain heights, 
plus good food and a congenial group call you 
strongly to Huckleberry. 

No mention of moths, jiggers or our other 
pets! 

Evetyn HAyNEs, 
Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 





Australian Copy and Pics. 
Sir: 

Thank you for your letter. This Bureau, which 
is an agency of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, does not purchase material ; 
but it may be of service to your subscribers to 
know that we do maintain a fairly comprehensive 
reference and picture library, which is at the dis- 
posal of writers. Factual and background ma- 
terial on Australian war effort, and on Australia 
generally, is available freely. 

Davw W. BaILey, 
Director 
Australian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





Sir: 

With the changing conditions in the news- 
paper field, we are an extremely profitable outlet 
for news and features pictures. 

I am certain that many of your readers are 
photographers. Our payment for pictures is on 
acceptance. Returns within 15 days, and from 
$2 to $10 per picture. We prefer 8x10 glossies 
with complete caption. 

We shall be glad to answer any queries, at 
which time we can better outline our subject 
needs to interested photographers. 

We are not assuming any new syndicated 
feature» unless they are distinctly different. 
News columns are out, since we depend on our 
columnists, Raymond Gram Swing, George 
Sokolsky and Alistair Cooke, for complete cover- 
age. 

T. ALFRED SILBEy, 
Columbia News Service, 
60 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 





Dead Injun 
Sir: 
Your presumption regarding our new Western 


magazine is correct. After all our preparation, 


we must unwillingly abandon our plans on this 
newcomer for the duration, or until the paper 
ban is lifted. 
R. A. Patmer, Editor, Fiction Group. 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
540 North Michigan ‘Ave., Chicago, III. 





DO YOU RECOGNIZE 
ONE OF THESE SIGNS ? 





IF YOU DO, you are ready to know their true 
secret meaning in the divine or Cosmic world. 
A new private and Sealed Book will be sent to 
you without cost, explaining how the ancient 
sages used these signs as keys to unlock the 
forces of the universe. Just state which sign 
you recognize and address your letter to: 


Scribe P.Q.L. 
The ROSICRUCIANS ([AMORC] 


San Jose, California 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My poetry pupils have won book publication seven times 
in "he last thirteen months. Let me help you do as well. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspond- 
ence. My Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Hand- 
book are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 














Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dep 3A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, NEY 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 





Name .. 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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Boobs Of BL LLETS 





Whether your workshop is a 
Florida farmhouse or an Oregon 
attic, a Hollywood hacienda or a Cape Cod 
cottage—in general your stories must still be 
sold in New York. Writers who are in con- 
tact with the inside of things here naturally 
have the edge in selling, because they are able to produce what the editors need today. 









Pictured above are a few of our 
clients’ March appearances in 
leading smooth-paper and pulp 
magazines. 






But, no matter where you live, by working through this agency you also can be in contact with 
the editors every day. You can sit in on our conferences when we visit editors or when they visit 
us; you can listen in when we talk to them by phone, you can join us at lunch and share in the assign- 
ments, ideas, suggestions and market tips that pass over the table. Equally important, you can have 
an expert professional appraisal of every story you write. You can be sure that your story is worthy 
of serious editorial consideration before we will back it with our reputation. And if it needs improve- 
ment, we’ll show you what’s wrong, why, and whenever possible, offer constructive suggestions for 
improvement. 


That's the kind of agenting through which we have for twenty years pushed writers into the top- 
flight slicks like Satevepost, Collier’s, Redbook, Ladies’ Home Journal, American, Cosmopolitan, This 
Week, Liberty, etc. Usually these writers started with us as beginners, were first launched with the 
pulps, then built up through widening and bettering their markets until they were big names in specific 
pulp or intermediate fields. Through practical criticism, coaching and encouragement, their technique 
improved until we were able to graduate many of them into the big slicks. 


If you have talent, are willing to work and . 
follow practical suggestions, we can also help you. Booklet, Practical Literary Help" 
If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy and latest market news letter on request. 
within the last year, our help costs you nothing 
except the regular commission of 10% on Amer- 


ican, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If 
you have sold $500 worth to magazines within the 
last year, we will work with you at one-half reading e 
rates to beginners. If you are a beginner or have 
sold only one or two items, we have to charge you 
reading fees until we have sold $1,000 worth of 


your work. These fees are $1.00 per thousand 


words on manuscripts up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 H 
to 11,000 the rate is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words Literary Agency 


d 75c f each additional th d. Special 
pcan alts dt gem ie ual 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Answer 


IF THE WRITER SHORTAGE IS NOT MET NOW 
THERE WON’T BE SUFFICIENT COPY IN MARCH '44 


The frightful writer shortage is being met 
intelligently by few publishers. Macmillan, 
Crowell, Curtis, McCall, and practically 
nobody else, have added talent scouts, in 
addition to regular editor foray trips. These 
houses will continue to get the cream be- 
cause they are forward looking. 

Who among the others have added a tal- 
ent scout for every three titles? The draft 
situation is only going to grow worse, and 
OWT is the biggest literary proselyter in the 
world’s history. Further, full time OWI 
employees may not write for paid publica- 
tion. 

We offer this constructive suggestion to 
publishers who see the handwriting on the 
office safe, as literary figures on whom they 
fundamentally depend for existence are 
washed out. Our suggestion requires time, 
money, effort, and hard work. Here it is: 


1. Conduct a well-advertised contest 
for the special type material you need, 
going well afield to announce it. 

2. Pluck what talent shows up, em- 
ploying talent scouts to verify it, 
who will call on the authors in per- 
son. 


11 


3. Subsidize some of these new-found 
authors and train them by mail to 
produce expressly for you in 1944. 


Who are your twelve best producers, men 
and women? By 1944, eight will be gone. 
Lasso loose talent now — your competitor 
will. Paper and mechanical help in the 
printing crafts are far more profuse than 
writers and will continue to be. Who may 
you hire as a talent scout? We suggest turn- 
ing some competent producing writer into 
a traveling missionary, giving him of course 
the names and addresses to work as sug- 
gested above. There is talent in the woods 
and someone is going to tap it. 


The Dicest is read by 90% of the re- 
maining writers. Our pages, as always, are 
open to market requests, as well as long 
illuminating and detailed articles stating 
expressly what you want to buy. 


Contests, talent scouts, subsidies for 
“found” writers, followed up by painful 
step-by-step training by mail from your 
office, is the only answer we know to the 
increasing writer shortage. 
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dry goods store, or a Masonic ring to Hitler. 

After you produce anywhere from twenty 
to a hundred thousand words a month to 
the pulps and get paid for it then you 
will start thinking about the slicks. If you 


LL writers think editors are crazy and 
the editors doubt the sanity of pub- 
lishers and the publishers think the 

public is nuts. It’s a crazy business and let 


me tell you why. I'll also try and tell you 


fellows just getting 
on the merry-go- 
round the real truth 
about the writing 
business, and I 
won’t be surprised 
if Ripley puts me 
down on his Ross 
board as the only 
guy that ever did. 
In doing this I’ll 
have to tell you a 
little about myself 
and being a modest 
guy like all writers, 
it will be a little 
embarrassing to me. 

I’ve written ap- 


oo of our articles are a little wild. They 
don’t say much about technique, and they 
are written casually, and even informally. Their 
English sometimes needs a nice brick wall to 
lean against. When we publish such articles, we 
aren’t thinking about a writer’s need to create 
“three dimensional characters.” We are think- 
ing about a writer’s need for companionship. 

An article such as this is like meeting a writ- 
ing pal at some bar and chewing the rag for ten 
minutes. You don’t learn much, if anything. 
But we hope you pick up by reading it, some- 
thing of the warmth and friendliness and con- 
viviality of the author. 

The writer of articles such as these is lonely, 
too. He is thinking of writers he’d like to 
know. There’s a friendly handclasp, a grin, a 
tart wisecrack and a chuckle for you here from 
a man who makes his living at a typewriter— 
and in between stories likes a sympathetic ear 
to cuss out and praise by turns the peregrina- 
tions of those singular people who make up 


sell one that you 
have to rewrite 
seven times to the 
Post or Collier’s 
don’t get noggin- 
ixum suetitis or 
plain fat head. You 
may never sell an- 
other slick in five 
years., If you hap- 
pen to write a run- 
of-the-mill detective 
novel and get to 
Hollywood, don’t 
send letters back 
telling us how you 
cut a rug with Rita 
Hayworth and how 





our trade. 


proximately 60,000 
words a month for 
twelve years and have sold every word, 
which goes to show you I have a strong 
back and a freak mind. That doesn’t mean 
I am qualified to tell new writers how to sell 
the pulps. A lot of new writers use Plotola 
or Spinyourplot but I never tried the robot 
pilots. I grabbed all my alleged plots out of 
my tired noggin. I write my three to twenty 
thousand words and send the finished opus 
to the ogre that crouches behind a slush 
pile. Then I pray. 

You must get to know the slant of a 
particular magazine, acquaint yourself with 
its taboos so you won’t beat your brains out 
against a stone wall before you finally get 
wise. You wouldn’t try and sell butter to a 
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lousy your old pals 

are. You never 
know when you'll need the pulps. You can 
fly high for awhile and then go into a spin 
and land with a hell of a crash. The pulps 
generally put you in Hollywood and don’t 
forget that pulp editors polished you up for 
a taste of big time. 

Let’s talk about the slicks for awhile. 
How many writers sell six stories to the 
slick mags every year? Not many, pals. 
Those that do realize about 3600 bucks on 
the deal. That means that they must go 
out and make up the rest on the pulps. 
BUT here is how hitting the slicks pays off, 
brother! You get one story in a slick and 
every pulp editor in town will call you on 
the phone. Agents will hound you for a 
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chance at ten percent. All other rejects 
from the slicks will get you anywhere from 
half a cent to two cents more per word from 
editors that used to drive you nuts. That is 
pyschology, so do not blame the editors. 
You know very well you want to be a 
NAME writer yourself. 


[VE tried to sell the slicks just three times 

and I tried in the worse way. That was 
why I flopped. Switching from pulp to slick 
is like getting off a wild mustang and trying 
to ride a mule with spavins, I’ve been told 
of three methods of crashing Quality Street. 
You get a story you like in a slick and sit 
down and copy it on your typewriter—three 
times. Or read it through a dozen times. If 
that does not work, stop writing pulp for 
three months. You can’t write both slick 
and pulp at the same time. You will starve 
or sell a slick. Now for the third method 
handed to me by an old pal in this writing 
business, he claims it is the secret of his 
success. 


You write nine thousand words and then 
cut to five or six. Nerts, pal! All you boys 
should be frank like I am trying to be and 
give the new fellows coming up the real 
truth. Give them the facts of life and cut 
out the patronizing boloney. Tell them 
they’ve got to have first, a brain, then a 
typewriter, and some editors that will buy 
their stuff. Tell them that when they sell 
a movie, they should bless the Lord and 
never miss a communion for the rest of 
their lives. 


Do not kid yourself that Lady Luck 
doesn’t enter into this business. You do or 
you don’t. I lost about five grand just a 
month ago by a stroke of a pencil in the 
office of public relations in Washington. 
One of Hollywood’s most famous producers 
wanted to pay me that scratch for a certain 
character of mine. He wanted it for the 
radio and for the movies. But Washington 
said he could not use the material, for it 
made officers look undignified. Ask the guy 
who wrote Flagg and Quirt on the radio 
about that! 

Success hasn’t gone to my head because 
I haven’t had any to speak of. I’ve been 
content, too long perhaps, to scrape along 








"Sorry to return your manuscript, but you haven't 
quite got our slant." 


on a yearly income that matches that paid 
the president of the bank in my town. But 
he has to get up at eight o'clock every 
morning and work until three. I get up at 
nine and knock off when I droop. So I 
hope there aren’t any of my old pals out in 
Hollywood feeling sorry for poor old Joe. 

Please do not be misguided, young writ- 
ers and be content with staying in a groove. 
Aim for those slicks, my boy! Keep aiming 
for they pay off! You have to be a heavy 
producer to make hay in the pulps. If you 
aren’t, you get along with the help of the 
Personal or Impersonal Finance Companies, 
Loans with a Smile, Collections with an 
Iron Pipe. You have to produce and sell 
three thousand words every day to enjoy 
the best in food, shelter and clothing. It is 
a tough grind and sometimes it puts butter- 
flies in your noggin and springs in your 
heels. 

Do you write humor? That’s too bad. 
It’s juicy red meat for one editor, poison to 
another. I’ve specialized in pulp humor for 
many years and editors have told me that I 
am a sucker not to sell it to the slicks, I 
am beginning to think they tell that to all 
the boys. 


EJOW about this specializing? There are 
da , cue 
arguments for it and against it. When 
you think of Walt Coburn, you think of 
western. Mention Arch Whitehouse and 
you feel a draft from his air stuff. Speak 
of Fred C. Davis and you wonder if a shiv 
is hovering close to your ticker. Think of 
Archibald—then what? Air, western, detec- 
tive, sports, adventure—everything but con- 
fession stuff. Maybe I’m nuts! 
Let’s get serious for a minute. No doubt 
a lot of you have read this type of detective 
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story in a top weekly. Does it refresh your 
memory? 


(It is a murder on G Street. Me and 
O’Mulligan go over there. It is a pretty 
corpse but nobody seems to know who 
should want to knock the girl off. We 
ask about who her friends were and we 
go to see them. There is a young guy 
who keeps bees. We find out he was 
going with the girl and was sore about 
her going out with so many other guys. 

It looked like a motive. We go over 
to where she lived and talked to the 
landlady..... ) 


Remember now? It does not matter if 
you wonder about it or not, the fact re- 
mains that it must have definite appeal or 
it would not have appeared in that maga- 
zine at least a score of times. Read one of 
those and then jip the pages and absorb 
a masterpiece by Ben Hecht. Then tell me 
there is a set formula for writing slick 
fiction! 

The editors know what they want when 
they see it and not before. This is true 
of slick editors. The pulp maestros can tell 
you what kind of story they want. If they 
need a western, you write one. Editors ex- 
pect you know how to write and they are 
not in business to teach rhetoric or story 
composition. If you get a reject, it does 
not necessarily mean you cannot write. 

When some sour puss that finally tumbles 
to the fact that he never should have given 
up his job driving the milk wagon tells you 
that you have to take the editors out to 
the bistros to make a sale, go ahead and 
do what you’d like to do right in Der 
Fuehrer’s face! It is a fact that the great 
majority of editors refrain from appearing 
in public with authors for obvious reasons. 
They do not crave to mix with writers so- 
cially, for when they do, it is the nature 
of the typing beast to start pulling strings. 
Did it ever occur to you that most editors 
today need stories worse than you need 
checks? 

No, I haven’t sent my autobiography to 
the Post yet, and Warner Brothers, both 
of them, persist in ignoring me. But I feel 
qualified to give sound advice to those 
writers who are still creeping on all fours 
in this business. I’ve had twelve years of 


it and I think I know all the angles except 
one and that is how to graduate. My sever- 
est critics, my best friends, tell me I am 
no business man, that sentimentality has 
stymied me more than once. I’ve put my 
eggs in one basket too long because I can’t 
forget a guy that saw me through when 
times were tough. I have no regrets. 

That’s not good business, friends. To 
climb high in any walk of life, you forget 
sentiment. You go after that extra fraction 
of a cent per word and let the corpses of 
editors and other writers fall where they 
may. You're after the dough; you can’t 
eat a handshake and a nice smile. 

Now let a guy that never sold a real 
slick tell you what he thinks is the differ- 
ence between a pulp and a Post job. The 
slick writers can’t tell you any better than 
I can. Just ask them. Here we go. You 
are not too careful with your dialogue in 
the pulps. You write it the way men with 
guts say it. You start with action and you 
keep on with it until you write THE END. 
You must put in plenty of plot! In the 
slicks, your dialogue has to be very very 
clever and it does not come easy. Plot is 
secondary to a clever twist or a sweet por- 
trayal of character. Your descriptions must 
be picturesque. I have thought many times 
how interesting it would be to meet a char- 
acter in real life that could come right out 
on the spur of the moment with some of 
that slick repartee. Even some slick heros 
and heroines should be a little slow on the 
trigger. What I mean, you have to pace 
the floor and chew your pencils up to con- 
struct that clever dialogue. 

Let’s try and get the difference. We'll 
take an imaginary scene from a pulp de- 
tective yarn where the detective brings his 
quarry to bay. So: 


“Okay, rat, you slipped up like all 
crooks,” Barney McGoon snapped, his 
eyes stabbing at Slats Rizzo for a sign 
of a false move. “A slip, yeah! You 
wrapped that wrist I shot up in a 
piece of it. We raided that love nest 
and got that slip before the doll could 
ditch it. Keep ’em toward the ceiling, 
Slats.” 

“Lousy copper!—” Rizzo reached 
fast for his shoulder gun and McGoon 
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let blaze, planting three slugs in the 
crook’s chest not three inches apart. 
Slats dug his fingers into the wounds, 
trying to hold his life in. Blood red- 
dened the fingers as he caved and fell 
face downward on the floor. 


Now the following is a sample of slick- 
ing up the same scene, or maybe I’m wrong. 
I only know what I read in the best maga- 
zines. Take it for what it is worth: 


McGoon said quietly, watching 
Rizzo’s hands, “Sure, Slats, the D.A. 
wants to see you. You’d better be ready 
to answer a sixty-four dollar question.” 

“Give me a clue,” Rizzo said. “I 
never had much schooling, copper.” 

“Tt’s a slip,” McGoon grinned. “Part 
of it is wrapped around your wrist 
now, Slats. You went to an apartment 
and the girl bandaged it for you. 
We’ve got the girl and the slip. All we 
need now—” 

McGoon fired. His bullet went into 
that part of Rizzo where a second one 
isn’t needed. “Too bad, Rizzo,” he 
said. “Reaching isn’t polite.” He looked 
down at the man on the floor for a 
moment to make sure, then went down- 
stairs to call headquarters. He had to 
laugh a little, it had been that easy. 
They said Rizzo was tough. 


That is sticking out my neck, of course. 
Maybe I could rewrite that slick version 
if I had to. But it is simply an attempt 
to show how you can quiet down a violent 
scene. I hope that a recent contributor to 
your letter department at 
WriTer’s DicEst won’t 
try to analyze that scene 
in his inimitable way, or 
Pll clip out a page of a 
certain book and send it 
to the Columbia University 
School of Journalism for 
dissection. 

I would advise writers, 
experienced and green, 
to concentrate on the 
experienced and green, to concentrate on 
the He and She stories if they are aiming 
at the slicks during these troubled times. 
The better magazines are devouring the 
human interest and love stuff. “Boy meets 
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Girl” is getting the call over all types of 
quality fiction, and if you doubt it, go out 
and buy a dozen of the top mags and take 
your own poll. The majority of stories 
bought by the big editors today have a war 
slant to them, the home front mostly, and 
its effect on those that have to sit back 
and wait. 


I know all this so why don’t I go out 
and hit those slicks right now? Oh, I wish 
I knew, Brother. I wish I knew. Right 
now I have a couple of good slick plots 
in my dome but I also have about forty 
thousand words of pulp ordered and I can 
write that forty thousand words as quickly 
as I can a four-thousand word slick six or 
seven times, and when it is finished I know 
I get the dough right on the line. But I 
don’t get the prestige, do I? How is Zukor 
or all those big boys out on the Coast ever 
going to hear about me? But it is the 
grocer and the butcher, and the banker that 
holds the mortgage on my Westchester 
wikiup that know where to find me. You 
see what I mean? 


Breaking into the contents page of many 
pulp magazines is a Commando task for 
new writers. Run your eyes down one of 
those pages, any month, and you'll see 
name writers. That means that your first 
story has to be a wow to go over with the 
editors. That’s only natural, for if you go 
into a drug store with a pang in your liver, 
you ask for the leading brand of liver pills 
and will accept no substi- 
tute. Readers want the 
best brand whether it be 
canned goods or fiction, so 
again, lay off the editors. 
Leo Margulies, Harry 
Widmer, Al Norton, John 
Nanovich, D. Mcllraith, 
and all the others know 
what they want. You com- 
pete with writers like Co- 
burn, Drago, Olsen and 
Foreman in the westerns. There’s Fred 
Davis, Erle Stanley Gardner, Dick Sale, 
Leslie Charteris, and a score of other top 
flight detective writers producing shudders 
in the “Who Done It’s.” You can’t offer 
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tripe alongside such rich meat, even today 
with writers so scarce. 


ET’S talk about the chislers. They’ll 
offer their wares at a cut rate to break 
in, not realizing they are committing hack 
writing hari kuri. They have to produce 
three times as much as the writer getting 
the average pulp rate and their work neces- 
sarily suffers. But you shouldn’t blame these 
guys half as much as the name writer that 
sells a reject from a cent to two cent market 
to a half a cent outfit. In other words, his 
name is only worth what he can get for 
it, and the editors that built him up begin 
to get wise to that fact. Then the writer 
wonders why he can’t build up his rate 
per word. 


Up to now, I haven’t said a mean word 
about editors. There might be a pulp 
writer in my family but there are no idiots. 
But they’re not cherubs and they’ll be the 
first to admit it. There’s mornings when 
they have an argument with their wives or 
the bus drivers and they'll come to the 
office and glare at the stuff on the desk. 
Look for a rewrite on the best story you 
ever dropped into their laps. One writer 
told me that editors make you rewrite so 
you won’t think you are going good enough 
to ask for a boost. Aw-w-w-w, I don’t be- 
lieve it (much). 


Why does one editor reject a story and 
another snap it up at a higher rate? What 
came first, Standard or Popular? 


I wish I knew all the answers. I’d set 
up an office in Al Smith’s loft building and 
become the Judge Landis of the pulp writ- 
ers. Not that they don’t need one with the 
rates frozen and the price of pot roast and 
shoes going up all the time. But if you’re 
not satisfied with the pulp rates, there’s 
those slicks, sweetheart. 


Write ten thousand words and then cut? 
Follow that system and it will serve you 
right. Any more questions? 





Sir: 
We need a few more regular correspondents 


from river ports in Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. We want monthly 


news coverage and can use features; query first 
on the latter. 
WARREN GLEASON, 
Editor, Southern Marine Review, 
Pan-American Bldg., New Orleans. 


Sir: 

Do you suppose you could sneak a line in the 
DicesT some time at your convenience, advising 
your “clients” to please address their material 
specifically to the magazines for which they are 
intended? It would save a lot of people an awful 
lot of trouble. Scripts addressed just to “Popular 
Publications” must be read in order to be de- 
livered to the proper magazine. 

PopuLar Pus.ications, INc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York. 





Sir: 

The Southern Literary Messenger has changed 
its format and frequency for 1943. It is appear- 
ing bi-monthly instead of monthly. The price 
temporarily is $1 instead of $3 per year, and 25c 
instead of 35c per copy. 

The size is reduced to 5x7% inches but it is 
expanded to 100 pages which includes more ma- 
terial an issue ‘than formerly. 

Innovations are the use of novelties, humorous 
verse and humorous anecdotes, also cartoons. 

In general articles and short stories the same 
high standard is maintained, also in poetry; the 
humorous verse has a department of its own. 

Payment is still in subscriptions and extra 
copies but publicity is sent the authors’ home 
town papers; poems are recommended for an- 
thologies of high standing; and such material as 
is of book value is recommended to publishers. 
Stories, articles and poems that “just miss” are 
returned with criticisms, suggestions, and often 
detailed advice on how they may be revised for 
acceptance. Often material not usable for the 
MESSENGER is criticised for the author. How- 
ever, this is not followed for all manuscripts sub- 
mitted. The purpose of the MESSENGER is to 
encourage and promote authors of promise. 

Special effort is being made to encourage men 
in camps to send manuscript. 

F. MerepiTtH Dietz, 
Editor, The Southern Literary Messenger, 
109 E. Cary St., Richmond, Virginia. 





Sir: 

Answering your inquiry of January 14: Mrs. 
Irene Neil Railsback has suffered a breakdown, 
necessitating her resignation as editor of Yankee. 

Yankee Magazine, following publication of 
December issue, has suspended for the duration. 

Grorce W. McCoy, 
Yankee Magazine, 
144 High Street, Boston. 


——— 
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The Persistent Muse 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Editor, Household Magazine 


GOOD many editors don’t like poets. 

Poets annoy them. I don’t feel that 

way, probably because I used to be 

a “poet.” With a certain sympathy to start 

with, I find poets as sincere and charming 

people as the practitioners of any branch 
of literature. 


But I am sorry for poets. I know what 
they are up against, though it was years 
ago, when I was younger—and, I hope, 
greener—that I used to write verse for the 
magazines. I don’t mean they urged me 
to write it. I just produced it hopefully 
and, after much expenditure of time and 
postage, got considerable of it published at 
prices from nothing to fifty dollars. I got 
the fifty dollars only once. Most of the 
checks were for two, three, or five dollars. 
The same amount of energy—and postage 
—expended on articles brought me, I should 
estimate, twenty times the return. 


After a few years I decided I was no 
authentic poet; rather a more or less liter- 
ary gent who wrote passable verse. I 
determined that there was plenty of verse 
in the world of the sort I could write. I 
would leave the field to Messrs. Sandburg, 
Masters, Fletcher, etc., who produced the 
genuine article. I am sure they didn’t notice 
the withdrawal of my competition. 


Sometime, sometime, if I think I have 
something to say that can be said only in 
verse, I may write another poem. Other- 
wise I shall remain mute and inglorious 
so far as this branch of letters is concerned. 


Now, for a dozen years, I have been 
behind the editorial desk, buying poetry 
as well as fiction and special articles. I 
haven’t changed my mind, about my own 
verse or about other people’s. My conclusion 
is the same as when I stopped producing 
verse. It is this: 
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There are only two kinds of persons who 
ought to write verse. One is the man or 
woman who is sure he is an authentic 
poet—and who has been encouraged in his 
assurance by at least a few completely 
competent critics. The other is the person 
who writes rapidly and gets enough fun 
out of the process not to mind lack of 
attention or of adequate financial return. 
In other words, someone will say, either a 
genius or a sap. The latter characterization 
certainly applied to me in my verse-writing 
days. 

Lest I be challenged by some practicing 
college professor. I should add that, of 
course, verse writing is first-class training 
for any other sort of literature, provided 
the writer knows it is merely training and 
doesn’t convince himself that poetry is his 
God-given vocation. Also, it doubtless 
helps to produce a good husband or wife; 
anybody can be lyrical at twenty, and some 
of the loving, lyrical phrases will persist into 
maturity. 

Well, why do I say what I do about 
verse-writing as an occupation? My answer 
stinks of the counting-room: poetry simply 
does not pay. Outside of Edgar Guest, I 
know no American author of verse — and 
I have many such among my friends—who 
makes even a moderate living in this field. 
Frost used to farm, and now he teaches. 
Auden and Ransom teach. Sandburg’s 
substantial income is chiefly from his bio- 
graphical work and his stories for children. 
Vachel Lindsay — one of the most original 
figures in recent American literary history— 
never could make an adequate living from 
poetry, even when combined with his 
brilliant lecturing, and eventually com- 
mitted suicide, frustrated and embittered. 

Why can’t you or I make money from 
poetry? Simply because the supply far 
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exceeds the demand. It is as if half the 
farmers in the United States decided to 
use most of their land for raising spinach ; 
there would be just too much spinach for 
the American taste. Every editor of a 
general magazine receives from 100 to 150 
times as much verse as he can publish in 
view of the limited public interest in poetry. 
Yes, you may say, but most of the verse the 
editor gets is tripe. True enough, but 
10 percent of it is pretty darned good—not 
the work of geniuses, but rather beautiful, 
skilfully designed composition. I think my 
fellow-editors would agree with me that 
they could select from the manuscript mail 
ten times as much poetry of quality equal 
to what they publish. That is not true of 
fiction; it is not true of special articles. 
We are constantly on the alert for good 
stories—and sometimes almost despair of 
getting them. We are always seeking new, 
significant ideas for articles. But poetry— 
we know we can get ten times as much 
good poetry as we need, without turning a 


hand. 


Suppose a poem is among those lucky 
enough to be accepted. What does the 
writer get? From the general magazines 
usually from 25 cents to a dollar a line. 
He produces a sonnet, and is paid 50 cents 
a line— $7 for the entire composition. It 
contains, say, 120 words. The pay is there- 
fore 5% cents a word. 


Not a bad rate, you exclaim. But con- 
sider a moment. The magazine that pays 
this figure will offer usually from 2 to 3 
cents a word for ‘fiction or articles: $100 
to $150 for a 5,000-word story. Does any- 
one seriously suppose a writer can produce 
poetry at anything like half the speed per 
word with which he produces prose? That 
he can write 15 to 20 salable sonnets in 
the time he requires to construct a salable 
short story? Shelley was right that “poets’ 
food is love and fame.” Most of us want 
more material fare. 

Long since, however, I learned that no 
word of mine was likely to turn a poet 
from The Way. That being so, can any- 
thing be said to make the way—lower-case 
—easier? 

Here is a bit of purely mechanical advice. 


Most general magazines use verse for filler ; 
that is, to fill out run-over pages which 
would otherwise be left blank to the despair 
of typographers (““Tsk, tsk! what a lousy- 
looking page”’), advertising salesmen (“Why 
can’t that confounded editor give us 
that space for advertising?”) and _ sub- 
scribers (“I guess the guy can’t find any- 
thing to fill his paper —TI’l] send him some- 
thing”). The space to be filled may require 
anything from a couplet to a thirty-line 
poem. Yet around two-thirds of the poems 
that reach an editorial desk are either 
twelve or fourteen lines long. Typograph- 
ically, both groups are fourteen lines in 
length, because the twelve-line poem is 
usually three stanzas, with space between 
the stanzas. Taking the space to be filled 
as anywhere from two to thirty lines, in- 
clusive, there is one chance in twenty-nine 
that fourteen lines will be what is wanted. 
In other words, two-thirds of the poems 
submitted are directed specifically to one- 
twenty-ninth of the need. If you have to 
write verse, why not diversify the length 
of the poem? From the pure mechanics 
of the situation, you will stand a much 
better chance of acceptance. 

Another mechanical matter: _ timeliness. 
I am not looking for St. Patrick, Easter 
Day and spring rains. Neither is any other 
editor, except of a daily newspaper. Four 
to six months in advance is about the right 
time to submit “occasional,” or timely, 
poems to a monthly magazine of mass 
circulation. 

Perhaps one should apologize for offer- 
ing such a kindergarten suggestion to read- 
ers of a writers’ magazine, but my experi- 
ence is that many practicing poets haven’t 
learned it—most prose writers have. Time- 
liness may be a silly fetish—I sometimes 
think it is, when I find myself enjoying a 
piece about skiing while I swelter in a 
Kansas summer. Nevertheless, it seems to 
be a reader fetish, and who am I to argue 
with my customers? 

Of course there is, too, the perennial 
question of markets for verse. Not a week 
passes that I do not receive a letter from 
an aspiring poet stating that in his—or 
more commonly her—estimation the work 
enclosed is similar to what I publish. It 
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may even be an answer to a poem I have 
published, or a sort of commentary upon 
it. My own commentary is that I don’t 
want something similar to what I have 
published; rather, something different. 
Similarity in a broad way—yes, that is O. K. 
Love lyrics, poems inspired by nature—big 
classifications like that. But that, I know 
well from their manu- 
scripts, is not what my cor- 
respondents mean. 
Likewise, every editor 
has limitations of space. 
Very few magazines of 
general circulation will ever 
devote an entire page to 
a poem; perhaps with 
something highly signifi- 
cant and extremely timely, there might be 
a bare chance. A good many editors bar 
free verse—either because they think it is 
lazy, as much of it certainly is, or because 
their readers want more singable lines. 
Obviously, it takes a musician to sing free 
verse, and the better it is the more mu- 
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sicianship it requires. There may be a few 
old-fashioned who still refuse all 
poems about spring, because forty years ago 
there was so much kidding of editors and 
poets about the subject. 


editors 


But anybody with an eye can read a 
magazine and get some concept of what 
the poor, ignorant editor 
wants—at least in such me- 
chanical details as length 
of line, general form, gen- 
eral subject matter, light- 
ness or seriousness. Writers 
who do this will save a lot 
of postage—and postage is 
a major item in the liter- 
ary budgets of poets. 
Beyond that, as the old song says— 


WE Witt 


pay $50” 


“Tf they gotta ride, let em ride the rods, 
And put their trust in the hands of God.” 


With all my faith in God, I still feel sorry 
for poets. 








Form C Again 
Sir: 

Thanks very much for your recent help in 
securing payment from Sexology, for the article 
“The Truth About the Triangle.’ I received 
a $10 check yesterday, and surely appreciate 
your good service in this matter. Also, the 
magazine is priceless. Just sold an article about 
herbs to Home Gardening, using a Dicest “tip.” 

Vesta P,. CRAWFORD, 
1067 E. 5th South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


@® The Collection Department of the Dicest 
serves all readers gratis. If you have a legit 
kick under one year old, ask for Form C and 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. No stampee, 
no washee.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Have you a “where is he?” department? 

I'd like to know where DeMont Stevens is. 
Once of Uzzell’s NY office, iater of Saudi 
Arabia, later still of Southern California—Beverly 
Hills, I think. 

I'd like to know where Harold M. Farkas is. 
Once of Richmond, later of Miami, later still of 
Tampa, Fla. But where? 

Betty WALLACE, 
Room 1214, 
220 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Mr. Young, Publicist 
Sir: 

Ohio Wesleyan University has a collection of 
around 300 photographs, covering nearly every 
worthwhile activity in higher education, which 
is now being made available to house organ 
editors, magazine and book publishers, newspaper 
editors and advertising agencies. 

These photographs are not for sale. Permission 
will be given to use them in approved publica- 
tions and advertising campaigns in return for a 
credit line. 

Inquiries concerning these photographs should 
be addressed to the undersigned. 

GERALD W. Youna, 
Director of Publicity, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 


Delaware, Ohio. 





Sir: 

You know I’ve been thinking—that Will F. 
Jenkins fellow who had the argument with 
Kenneth Davis—isn’t Jenkins quite a famous 
pulpster in addition to his slick work? 

Haroitp L. MECKLENBERG, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
@ The pulp pen name of Will F. Jenkins is 
Murray Leinster, one of the best producers of 
science fiction, and incidentally another of the 
top producers now with the O. W. I.—Ed. 








Writing the Newspaper Feature 


By EDWIN DIEHL 


A. Dickson contributes a column, “An 

Idea a Day.” This article will tell you 
how to use that column, as I have done, 
to pay the phone bill, to get your wife a 
new dress or two. 

The newspaper feature is a second cousin 
to the magazine article and I have yet to 
find an editor who is stocked up. There 
just aren’t enough reporters or writers do- 
ing enough features to satisfy the demand. 
There are two thousand daily newspapers 
in the United States. Pay for features is 
small—ranging from around two dollars to 
twenty-five dollars, but the market is so 
big that once you have discovered what 
editors want you hardly ever have a re- 
jection. 

Glancing through Frank Dickson’s col- 
umn one day, I found this suggestion: 
AN OLD-TIME CLOCK MAKER IN 
YOUR STATE—How he works; the story 
behind many of his old clocks, etc. 

The suggestion brought to mind a retired 
Bell Telephone man who now mended old 
clocks as a hobby. He lived in Montville, 
New Jersey, within bus-riding distance of 
my home, so I called him on the phone for 
an appointment, and duly arrived at his 
place a week or two later. 

We went out into his old shop and there, 
while he tinkered, I shot questions at him. 
I didn’t take notes, because I didn’t know 
how he’d react to pencil and paper. To 
some people, the sight of a reporter with 
pencil and pad is like stage-fright. Later, 
when he was relaxed and at ease, I took 
notes. You can get a bit of the character 
of the man through quotes. 

He was working on an old hand-made 
Dutch wall clock which was manufactured 
in Holland in the latter part of the 17th 
Century. So I asked for a brief history. 


[° frequent issues of the Digest, Frank 





This made for about 50 words of color 
later when I sat down to the typewriter. 


Then we went on a tour of the place: 
the French clocks, the old grandfather’s 
clocks, all of which date back to colonial 
days ; clocks with chimes and gongs. 


More questions: What’s the most popu- 
lar type of clock today? How has the war 
affected the clock industry? And _his 
answers: “Home decoration articles and 
illustrations of interior decorations always 
seem to have a steeple clock on the mantel 
or over a fireplace lately,” he said. “Now, 
people, believing this to be in good taste, 
are aways on the lookout for them, and 
I’ve more orders than I can fill. People are 
digging them out of attics and cellars and 
bringing them in for repair.” 


“The war?” he said. “It has sent the 
cost of old clocks sky-high. The small, in- 
tricate parts used in antique time-pieces 
were mostly made in Germany and today 
it’s almost impossible to get them to this 
country.” 


I got all these quotes down fast. Then 
he told me how he forged and made many 
of his own clock parts when he cannot find 
what he needs from his own store of supplies 
or elsewhere. 


I had a photographer along to make a 
couple of shots of the old “clock doctor” 
at his work. 


That night, at the typewriter, I wrote 
the feature with this lead: 


MonrTvi._eE, N. J., May 14—Benjamin 
F. Merritt of Pine Brook road probably 
has more time on his hands than any 
other resident in North Jersey, but, 
strangely enough, he is one of the busiest 
of men. 
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Then into the meat of the article. When 
it was finished I slipped it into an envelope, 
along with a stamped return envelope, and 
mailed it to the state editor of the Newark 
Evening News. They took it. 

Having sold more than fifty features in 
the past two years to daily newspapers in 
the metropolitan area (more could have 
been sold if I’d had the time to go get 
them), I think it might be helpful to list, 
generally, the types most in demand. 

Number One, the type most sought after, 
is the story of some old character who still 
makes a living from an old trade. For 
instance, the Herald Tribune bought these 
stories: An old man who still operates a 
hand-operated grist mill which was built 
in 1768; two brothers, both over 70 years 
of age, who still operate their old black- 
smith shop; 85-year-old Mattias J. Crawn, 
who still makes hand-made shoes; a farmer 
whose sole work is fattening geese just 
before the Christmas holidays; a trapper 
of 60 who still makes a living by wading 
icy waters to catch muskrats ; an auctioneer 
who specializes in farm sales, and a dozen 
others. 

Number Two in demand is probably the 
hobby feature. A few of mine were on 
the ancient weapons collection of the late 
Albert Payson Terhune, a collection of 
medals for heroism, and, yes, even some 
on stamps and buttons. 

The rest can probably be classed under 
miscellaneous. Editors are always suckers 
for something that touches on history. For 
instance, the Herald Tribune took a feature 
on an old spring, still in use, that Washing- 
ton had stopped at in the early days, to 
quench his thirst. 

Photographs are essential to the sale of 
almost 75 percent of all features. This 
does not mean you cannot sell the feature 
without a photo. Some features are of a 
kind that cannot be illustrated. A border- 
line feature with a good photograph will 
sell. If you haven’t a camera or the photo- 
graphic ability it would be wise to arrange 
with some friend or neighborhood photog- 
rapher to tag along. 

Once having sold an editor several pieces, 
ask for expenses— mileage for your car 


(usually three or five cents a mile), lunch 
money, phone toll charges, etc. They'll 
usually pay them. 

It’s difficult to set down rules for writing 
features, because as sure as they are you 
could pick up a newspaper and find them 
violated. Anything goes in a newspaper 
feature. Even writing. Anything that is 
even a half-degree better than the usual 
newspaper reporting amounts to literature 
in the editor’s eyes. 





Gaskill Between Covers 


Readers of the Dicest will recall the 
diary of Gordon Gaskill, eight pages of 
which we reproduced in facsimile as written 
by Gaskill on the fighting fronts that he 
covered. Since then he has condensed the 
300,000 words in his diary to a book form 
and it is appearing under the title of “Some 
Like It Hot,” for $2.75, from Scribner’s. 





Grin and Mail It 
Sir: 

It has become so noticeable to me from read- 
ing WESTERN yarns written by the top-notchers 
that the “crooked grin” and “twisted smile” are 
patently on their way out. In their place we 
find the “thin-lipped grin,” the “tight-lipped 
grin.” They jump out at us from every page, 
almost from every paragraph. 

Naturally, it makes one wonder if perhaps we 
are not ripe and ready for further innovations in 
the art of grinning. I’d like to suggest a few. 
For example: The “griping grin,” the toothless 
grin” and the “full-denture grin.” 

It is noticeable that there is not so much being 
“gritted” this season. It might be a welcome 
change to have both villains and heroes “hiccup” 
and “burp” some of their lines instead of hissing 
and gritting—that hissing is not wearing, but the 
gritting must be very hard on the teeth, consid- 
ering how much of it is done. And that new 
grin, tight and thin, with lips drawn in may 
prove to be, if ever contested, an infringement 
on the Chesire Cat. These are only suggestions, 
but they do offer possibilities: 

“You can’t stuff that down my throat,” Dick 
Dalton burped stubbornly. 

“Drink that or I will,’ Baddy hiccuped sav- 
agely. 

What do you think? Do you think the editors 
would fall in line—or out? 

HucuH R. AcKLEy, 
704 Cleveland Blvd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 








Best Sellers 


By EMILE GAUVREAU 


Author of: “Hot News’, 
“The Scandal Monger’, “What So Proudly We Hailed’, 
“My Last Million Readers”, “Billy Mitchell” 


N MY newspaper work as a reporter 
I and editor I must have written millions 
of words. Eventually, I shocked the 
owners of the old, conservative paper of 
which I was the managing editor by writing 
three passionate love stories for True Story, 
the leading monthly of the Macfadden 
group. For each story I received $150, a 
remuneration which seemed incredible to 
me. The intensity I put into the stories 
came from years of longing to express my- 
self, to write without being confined by 
newspaper rules and sacred cows. Ever 
afterwards I have had little patience with 
those who denounce popular magazines and 
other publications which give the masses a 
vicarious thrill. Strange as it may seem, 
writing to please the common people is not 
easy to do. These readers identify them- 
selves with the characters about which they 
read. The aspect popular stories present of 
having been airily tossed off a frothy pen 
belies the hard labor it is to evolve them. 


I have always managed to sell what I 
wrote by trying to put into my writing the 
feeling I would express if I were telling 
my simple annals across the table to a trust- 
ing, attentive friend over a bottle of Bass’ 
ale. If the story has a human ring it will 
engage the editor’s attention. Being human 
himself, he will pass it on to his subscribers. 
The reader wants to feel the consciousness 
of the presence of a human being whose 
mind has worked over the matter which 
he is reading. That, in my opinion, is the 
source of our pleasure in all literature. 


My chief difficulty as a newspaper editor 
was that I was never completely able to 
throttle my indignation which was easily 
aroused by injustice. I visualized in every 
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story I was ordered to suppress, a fearless 
writer attacking the principles of stupidity, 
greed and selfishness which manifest them- 
selves in society in continual conflict with 
righteousness. After eight years on the 
Hartford Courant, a crusade which I in- 
augurated against quack doctors cost me 
my job. I was informed by the owners that 
the Courant was not a “crusading” paper. 
The fact that I wrote short stories on my 
day off also stood against me. 


I had enough material for several novels, 
but I was married, with a growing family 
and I lacked the courage to branch out as 
a writer on my own. I moved all of my 
notes in bulging crates to New York and 
undertook to launch for Bernarr Macfadden 
a tabloid paper in the metropolis. Behind 
this wild scheme, which produced for me a 
high salary, was my hope that in a short 
time I could retire with enough money to 
permit me to write on a farm for the bal- 
ance of my life. I had the farm all picked 
out. But the strength of man generally 
sinks in the hour of trial. I soon became a 
part of that strange race of people, aptly 
described as spending their lives doing 
things they detest to make money they 
don’t want. My only outlet was a daily 
newspaper column which appeared in my 
tabloid, under my own name, and syndi- 
cated to seventy-five papers. I became 
known as the “Father of Tabloidia” and 
after five years of it, in a desperate effort 
to lay aside enough money to achieve my 
dream I lost $150,000 in the Wall Street 
crash. 


Somehow, I never lost faith in my original 
ambition, after leaving Macfadden, perhaps 
because I found myself the unhappiest of 
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men with an income of $30,000 a year as 
editor of the Daily Mirror. My daily col- 
umn and my editorials on this paper 
afforded me the only opportunity to write, 
but soon my opinions had to be curbed to 
conform with constantly changing policies. 
My name had to appear over views which 
I despised. After a year on the paper, due 
to an urge which I could not control, I 
began to write my first novel, “Hot News”, 
a task which was accomplished in my office, 
night after night, around one o’clock in 
the morning after I had put six editions 
and a couple of extras to press. I wrote 
each night until I was dropping with fatigue 
and after my supply of black coffee had 
been exhausted. In four months the job 
was done. I had made no carbon copies 
of it and a reporter saved my manuscript 
which was being swept away with debris 
in a speakeasy where I had dropped it on 
my way home. Now that the story, an 
autobiographical novel, had been written, 
I was no longer concerned with it. An im- 
mense load seemed to have been lifted from 
my mind. Publishing the book did not 
concern me. 


One night, at a boisterous party of maga- 
zine editors, I happened’ to mention the 
fact that I had written the story of tabloidia. 
As a result, it was accepted by The Saturday 
Evening Post as a serial entitled “A Venture 
in Tabloidia”. Under the guiding hand of 
George Horace Lorimer, the editor, I began 
to discover that magazine policies reduced 
the formulas with which I had struggled 
on newspaper to elementary proportions. 
All of my characters had to be changed. 
Before my work could appear in the Post 
I had to remodel my whole novel (which 
was completely autobiographical) and trans- 
port the locale to a mythical city in the 
Middle West where the young editor of a 


flamboyant tabloid sheet repented his sins, 
fell in love with a young lady of great 
beauty who was the niece of the publisher 
of a respectable newspaper. The dashing 
editor, of course, married the lady and got 
a job from her uncle after giving up tab- 
loidia for all time. 

The facts included in my anonymous 
serial in The Saturday Evening Post caused 
enough of a sensation in newspaper circles 
to reveal my identity as the author and, 
spurred on by this turn of affairs, I at- 
tempted to interest Horace Liveright, the 
book publisher, in my original novel. He 
read it with ecstatic shudders and advised 
me to put it away in a safe until all the 
characters I had thinly disguised in it were 
dead. One of them, incidentally, was Walter 
Winchell, a peppery member of my staff 
whom I had turned into a female gossip 
columnist, a portrait which he had heard 
about through Liveright’s gossip and swore 
would never appear in print. When it 
finally saw daylight he took it upon him- 
self as an irreparable insult, an incident 
which he chose to transform into a one- 
sided feud which, according to the pot- 
shots he takes at me occasionally, is still 
flourishing. 

Macaulay © Co., offered to publish my 
original novel without any changes in the 
contents if I signed a formidable docu- 
ment, something like a death warrant, in 
which I was to assume all legal responsi- 
bilities for any consequences, such as the 
murder of the publishers, damage suits, 
criminal libel and what not. I signed the 
paper cheerfully. 

The pressure of my tabloid work had 
swept the novel from my mind when my 
agent, two months later, aroused me from 
my bed one morning with the announce- 
ment that “Hot News”, on its first day of 





here are all the crazy people 
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publication, had become a smashing best 
seller and that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had 
snapped it up for a motion picture by seal- 
ing the bargain with a handsome check of 
five figures. I was probably more surprised 
with this sudden success than those who 
found themselves revealed in the book. 
There were moans and outcries from them 
and a threat of a $1,000,000 damage suit 
from my old friend Bernarr Macfadden, 
the sinewy father of physical culture who 
never touches liquor, and whom I had 
fictionized into a monstrously fat individual 
under the name of Richard Bunnyweathet 
who gulped double martinis, swallowing the 
olives whole. Much later, in my autobiog- 
raphy, I apologized to him for this fantasy. 


The sensation which “Hot News” created 
in newspaper circles made my position 
immediately precarious as editor of the 
Mirror. My editorial throne rocked for 
many weeks while William Randolph 
Hearst, owner of the Mirror, persuaded 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, in which he was a 
stockholder, to dispose of my novel to 
another motion picture company while my 
story was actually being shot in Hollywood 
with Clark Gable in the stellar role. I spent 
hours of agony toning down the newspaper 
advertising of the picture which film ex- 
perts wanted to herald as a devastating 
exposure of a journalistic cesspool. When 
my story, which I was never able to recog- 
nize, appeared on the screen on Broadway 
as “Scandal for Sale”, the publisher of my 
paper, exploding with wrath, remained in 
my office all night, brandishing a cane, to 
see that I kept at my desk, instead of at- 
tending the opening performance with my 
name towering in the lights. A banquet 
which was to introduce me as the author of 
the book to the stars of the film who had 
come on from Hollywood, went on without 
me. With pardonable curiosity I had the 
massive Broadway sign turned on at five 
o’clock the next morning by a kind-hearted 
theater manager. After viewing it for two 
minutes with a policeman and three milk- 
men I went to bed with my new reputation 
and strange reflections about the by-paths 
of literature. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


When calm had been restored in my 
office I was informed by my publisher that 
he would tolerate no more novels from me, 
regardless of the fact that my literary work 
was accomplished on my own time after I 
had satisfied him with a twelve-hour day. 
I was ordered to fire from my staff any 
man or woman infected with the virus of 
fiction. Office spies crawled about, sniffing 
anything that carried the odor of story 
plots. A number of my hirelings were 
shaping books at home, a more innocent 
and better paying pastime than playing 
the horse races. Among those on my staff 
who fled this literary persecution was the 
portly John O’Hara, who clung to his con- 
victions with the faith of an early Christian 
martyr, gave up a $75 a week job on my 
re-write desk, and struggled with his muse 


in a hall bedroom until he made a brilliant ‘ 


success with such works as “Appointment 
in Samara” and “Pal Foey”. 

Macaulay’s was in the meantime besieg- 
ing me for more novels. I had contracted 
the book fever so badly that in less than 
a year’s time, my second novel “The Scan- 
dal Monger”, was being reviewed by every 
paper of any account in the country. It 
had been born under the same circumstances 
as “Hot News”, after all of my editions had 
gone to press, with the shouts of “Extra!” 
ringing in my ears, and office boys pressing 
into my sanctum with black coffee which, 
by now, I was lacing with a little brandy. 
Incidentally I do not advocate this stimu- 
lant for writers (who can produce novels 
without, at the same time, being forced to 
run tabloid newspapers. ) 

Reviewers insisted in identifying “The 
Scandal Monger” as the story of Walter 
Winchell. The tempest which this book 
caused again almost cost me my editorship. 
Winchell threatened to resign unless the 
book were suppressed. I anticipated the 
general upheaval by dedicating the novel 
to my publisher, the late Albert J. Kobler, 
who, upon discovering that he had been 
so honored, after a scene of apoplectic fury 
in my office, grasped my hand in apprecia- 
tion and asked me for ten autographed 
copies. Winchell, however, never forgave 
me. As a writer with a growing passion to 
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put something of Americana between book 
covers I had told the first story of the most 
sinister development in modern journalism 
—the story of the self-glorified Peeping 
Toms who can rise from obscurity to fabu- 
lous wealth by feeding insatiable appetites 
for scandal in an insinuating manner which 
often baffled legal redress. I wrote this 
book with a feeling of repentance for hav- 
ing hired the original crew which was to 
make gossip journalism the outcry of the 
wild, blazing, delirious symptoms of our 
time—Winchell, Louis Sobol, Ed Sullivan, 
Paul Yawitz and Mark Hellinger. 


Now I knew that nothing I would write 
henceforth would be without the stamp of 
realism. High and low, the people I studied 
for characterization and with whom I drank 
and ate were the sinners of the day. They 
ran the town. My books had the effect of 
giving me more of a purpose in life. 


My two novels had puzzled the reviewers. 
I was described as a seemingly successful 
and complaisant journalist who dashed off 
occasional books exposing sensationalism 
while being prepared on a moment’s notice 
to provide his million tabloid readers with 
the sort of pabulum they must somehow 
have found nourishing. I was not asked to 
leave my paper which was flourishing in 
circulation and fattening the coffers of the 
counting room. My contract as editor was 
lengthened and my salary increased by the 
management with the implied hope that 
I should refrain from took writing, my 
only form of amusement. Creating a book 
served as an outlet for me, which might 
have been compared with the periodical 
“benders” that overtook newspaper execu- 
tives of my acquaintance. My “benders” 
were literary and made sobriety imperative. 


I found no satisfaction in writing unless 
a unified idea possessed me and demanded 
to be written. My book publishers, anxious 
to capitalize on the success of my two 
novels, urged me to write a sex novel, after 
the manner of Zola’s “Nana”, to expose 
the monstrosities of the day, a project which 
I rejected as repugnant to me although 
there was plenty of material at hand. Dur- 
ing the time I had to myself I was trying 
to forget my successful, smudgy illustrated 
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"Of course I'm skinny, | eat only on publication!" 


sheet which brought home to the dullest 
intelligence an interminable succession of 
raided love nests, squalid crimes, heart balm 
suits, women murdered and put into boxes, 
dowagers robbed of jewels in night clubs 
and happy lovers shot or vitrioled. While 
I edited my paper, I toyed with the plan 
of a book about Russia, a project which 
would take me there on a sort of moon- 
and-sixpence flight. A psychologist might 
have told me my subconscious mind had 
fastened upon an idea calculated to fling 
me out of a $30,000 a year job which I 
would never have the courage to quit be- 
cause of its financial shackles. 


I went to Russia, on the eve of its recog- 
nition, as an observer with a Congressional 
mission. I lived with the Russian people, 
filled notebooks about them and came back 
with a story which I called “What So 
Proudly We Hailed”. I was fired by Arthur 
Brisbane, on Hearst’s orders, as soon as my 
book was published and the reviews began 
to appear. Out of this chronicle of my 
journeys which cost me a $30,000 a year 
job, I made $1,200 after my expenses were 
deducted but today I have the satisfaction 
of seeing my predictions about Russia come 
true. That the book was published dur- 
ing the period when Hearst was attacking 
Russia violently in his own newspapers 
furnished a coincidence which freed me 
for all time from his form of journalism. 
But for that experience I might be, at this 
moment, writing “Peeping Dowager Names 
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Actress” for my fourth extra of the night. 

Although close friends disagreed with 
me I felt the time had come for me to dis- 
cover whether a writer’s books can pro- 
duce $5,000 a year, a sum on which I knew 
I could live, if I retired to a farm where 
I would have time to think. 

While my affairs were being settled I 
took a subordinate position on Moses 
Annenberg’s Philadelphia Inquirer where I 
planned deliberately for the first timie in 
my existence to be my own master. I had 
broken the spell. The diffidence which for 
years had checked my original resolution to 
write what I pleased was gone. I bought 
a farm on the Delaware River where I 
moved all my notes which, by now filled 
a half dozen steel filing cabinets. Stories 
were shouting to be written when I opened 
them. When I felt the day had come I 
resigned my job, removing myself for the 
first time from a payroll in thirty years. 
My protective backlog consisted chiefly in 
my farm, a chicken and goat business and 
my experiences carefully collected on paper. 
The money I had made paid for my free- 
dom to write. 

I would have betrayed myself had I not 
written the book which gripped me from 
the moment I had time to look over my 
mountain of notes. “My Last Million 
Readers” was something I had to put over 
my shoulder before I could go on to other 
things. As it involved full-length portraits 
of the rugged, go-getting individualists 
whom I had met, and whom I could never 
forget, I was faced with the problem of 
violating the curious ‘prevailing custom 
which seeks to prevent the truth or faults 
of an individual from being discussed until 
death has taken possession of him. 

My passion for realism in describing 
contemporary and living characters, which 
I was bound to do in relating the story of 
my own experiences, furnished me with al- 
most as many thrills on the farm as my 
constitution had been able to withstand in 
tabloidia. An announcement in the gossip 
columns that my manuscript had been com- 
pleted and would “tell all”, brought a men- 
acing letter from a powerful firm of lawyers 
in Philadelphia to my publishers, on Annen- 
berg’s behalf. He asked to see my story 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


before publication, and in the face of 
threats of a devastating damage suit unless 
his demands were complied with, my auto- 
biography was hurried merrily to press. I 
was blessed with courageous book publishers. 

This situation had hardly calmed down 
when Winchell, in his syndicated column, 
denounced me in terms which could hardly 
be classified as literary criticism. Being 
familiar with his formula I was surprised 
to find myself labeled, not by innuendo, 
but by name, as the worst charlatan in 
forty-eight states. My lawyer, the redoubt- 
able Donald Williams of New York, who 
was hotter under the collar than I was, 
brought suit for heavy damages against the 
publications in which Winchell’s outcries 
had appeared. I had cautioned him for 
years about going too far with people. The 
recent rejection by the New York Supreme 
Court of the appeals of the Hearst lawyers 
to have the cases dismissed indicates that 
the coming year will probably find me 
defending my rights to the pursuit of 
happiness from witness stands around the 
country. As a realist, the only philosophy 
I can gather from this episode is that the 
truth is to be sought by a writer only by 
slow and painful progress. 


My next book, “Billy Mitchell, Founder 
of Our Air Force and Prophet Without 
Honor”, was destined to drag me through 
almost as much excitement before it became 
a national best seller. When the attack on 
Pearl Harbor vindicated every prediction 
the General had made I decided to write 
his biography which was readily accepted 
by my publishers. I had barely begun the 
project when I discovered that a book on 
the same subject was being completed by 
Isaac Don Levine who was working with 
Mitchell’s widow. Frantic calls from my 
publishers, Dutton’s, put me in the position 
of a reporter writing a by-line story for an 
extra. At one time during this distressing 
episode I had 80,000 words to write in 
twenty-four days. My manuscript got in 
on the deadline, I won the race with Levine 
by a hair and his book was postponed by 
DS@&P for publication in spring of this year, 

This, of course, is not recommended as 
an ideal method of writing. But competi- 
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tion must be expected if a popular subject 
is chosen. If your wares have timeliness 
and a market is ripe for them they must be 
produced almost at the psychological hour. 
Writing under these circumstances, an au- 
thor is not at his best. Still under the in- 
fluence of my newspaper training I am in- 
clined to write floods of words at one sitting, 
as though harassed by the deadline of an 
approaching edition. I have often written 
8,000 words a day. My autobiography, writ- 
ten under a time limit, suffers from this 
condition. Because of legal and publishing 
policies, 55,000 words had to be eliminated 
from it, reducing some of its chapters to a 
calendared style, in which I tried to crowd 
in One episode after another to meet a dead- 
line. This does not make for good writing, 
which comes only from reflection, from the 
ripest thoughts which fall from a mind fed 
by wise passiveness. 


I can recommend newspaper experience 
to furnish all the material a writer needs 
for a lifetime if, in presenting it, he can 
overcome the destructive effects his train- 
ing plays on his artistic unity. If he is 
willing to take pains in thinking out his 
subject and rearranging and rewriting his 
matter whenever he feels certain that he 
can render his preconceived plan more 
lucid and coherent, he will master inherited 
mental operations that in journalism are 
hopelessly chaotic. A newspaper man has 
no time to think. 


Having written front page headlines dur- 
ing the entire period of the first World 
War, as telegraph editor and assistant man- 
aging editor, I am still under the spell of 
the physical limitations of type which 
forced me to use four letters, instead of 
five or six, to say something. These typo- 
graphical rules are as rigid as the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians and leave their 
mark. All the appropriate words you can 
wheedle out of your mind for a banner line 
have five letters or more instead of four, 
when there is only space for four, and the 
paper is going to press! Is it any wonder 
that at last you put down in sheer despera- 
tion the misfit that has been haunting you 
ever since you started to contrive the head- 
ing? With this necessary regard to the 


requirements of space goes a regard only 
less keen for colorful words. “JUG ALIEN 
ENEMIES”, “HUNS GRAB GRUB”, 
“BRIDE-TO-BE BALKS AT ALTAR!” 
The great dependence of the headline 
writer on the use of nouns as adjec- 
tives which turns “BOARD OF TRADE” 
into “TRADE BOARD” or “PENALTY 
OF THIRTY YEARS” into “THIRTY- 
YEAR PENALTY” may affect his style 
of writing for the rest of his life, and his 
conversation as well. In the game of seeing 
how much can be jammed into a headline, 
a writer of such experience finds himself 
trying to twist a sentence to conform to 
these principles. My only remedy for this 
malady has been good reading, with the 
knowledge that there is no such thing as 
difficulty in writing but that there is diffi- 
culty in clear thinking. My literary doc- 
tors, engaged in boiling the journalese out 
of my system, are Dante, Homer, Goethe, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare and Tolstoy. I have 
finally found the time to sit around the 
fireplace with them. I turn to them with 
relief after trips to conform with a classic 
ritual which requires an author to harangue 
his readers from tthe radio, from lecture plat- 
forms and at book fairs; trusting people 
gathered to observe a man of culture and 
who probably go home wondering how such 
a speaker could have written a book. But 
the clippings laid on my writing table the 
next morning mellow my hardness and are a 
happy prelude to the day’s work. I always 
return from such excursions swearing I shall 
never address another crowd. Readers who 
finally meet me express their disappointed 
surprise that I am not a towering figure with 
burning, compelling eyes, a black beard and 
a mouth full of Stork Club jargon. 

The time which stretches from the com- 
pletion of a book and the beginning of 
another is an uncertain gap against which 
I have to fortify myself. After a grind of 
months on the farm over a typewriter, one 
is inclined to escape to something else. In 
my case it is generally a good book which I 
want to read without interruption. It is not 
a good rule for a writer to feed his mind 
every day as he feeds his body. 

A writer who insists on discussing the 
great projects he has on his mind falls into 









a disastrous habit. Two of my ideas were 
stolen and put into lucrtive use under these 
circumstances while I talked about them for 
months and did nothing about them. Also, 
by talking too much about a story or novel, 
you talk yourself out and lose the desire and 
energy to put it into written words. Silence 
is the safeguard of the man who writes. 


Temptations come to the industrious but 
all temptations attack the idle. You can 
identify at any of our “liquorary” gatherings 
in New York the enthusiasts who will never 
have the will power to summon the energy 
needed to write the books they are outlining 
over highball glasses with high phrasal 
power. These people impress me as being 
so much more alive than I am to the beauty 
and fitness of language as an intellectual in- 
strument. At such conferences I seem to 
become as dumb as my former tabloid read- 
ers would be in such places. I may think of 
something to say but I am always sure to be 
inarticulate in my greatest moments. Yet, 
my new acquaintances are talking their 
books to death. Such books will never be 
written. Here are the “one book” people. 
Here you will find those who seek perfection 
of workmanship rather than broad signifi- 
cance of thought. Voluble at the literary 
vodkas, full of a feeling of personal superior- 
ity, their intensity, all frittered away at such 
parties, cannot be recaptured on paper. One 
gentleman of my acquaintance, whose work 
has been touched by genius and to whom 
such illuminating affairs have become a 
habit, wonders why the mterial he has writ- 
ten for the past year has been returned. 
Fame came to him from stories he wrote in 
desperation, at times in a hospital bed or to 
free himself from the bondage of a hotel bill. 
His best pieces were born in suffering, in 
solitude, when his present literary acquain- 
tances were writing under similar circum- 
stances, too busy, then, to haunt these cock- 
tail carnivals. 


Yet, for a writer emerging from months 
of isolation on a farm, nothing could be 
more pleasant than such parties. Here are 
all the crazy people—but they are my peo- 
ple. I am vain enough to pack up my worn 
suitcase with a thrill, when my name ap- 
pears in the papers and I am invited to 
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gather with this insane company. It is dif- 
ficult for me to tear myself away from those 
I find there and whose fortunes are rising. 
I suspect that they find the sweet wine of 
public praise as exhilarating as I do—God 
help me! But when I get back to the soil, 
as the phrase is; to the grey dawn of the 
cold barnyard where the ice has to be broken 
in the buckets before water can be poured 
out for the chickens, I know that two days 
have evaporated. My head is full of the 
fumes and the chattering of the night be- 
fore. I am generally disappointed with 
most of those whom I met. Neither their 
aesthetic nor their moral sensibility was of 
a high order. Undoubtedly, their reflections 
about me, if I appear in them at all, are 
worse than the impressions I brought home. 
And I am out $75, the revenue of a hell of 
a lot of candled eggs, Brother! I get back 
to my study, sitting at my typewriter as a 
driver whose will is asleep at the wheel. I 
spend a day changing my thoughts. Some 
of Brisbane’s inspirational editorials shout 
through my head: “Your mind is limitless! 
Train it to think alone! Don’t follow the 
crowd. Expand your mind until it encircles 
the universe!” 


Brisbane was never found at literary gath- 
erings. He made $260,000 a year and left 
$30,000,000; more money than any class- 
ical writer ever earned in the world’s history. 
He shunned useless friends. But when he 
died his millions of words were buried with 
him. Somehow, I think there is more hope 
for the writings of my loquacious friends, if 
they can pull themselves together. They are 
proudly human and love life. That they 
cannot get away from it seems to be their 
only difficulty. I wouldn’t change human 
nature. I like it as it is. Those who sneer 
habitually at it, affect to despise it and be- 
tray it, are among its worst and least pleas- 
ant samples—but best sellers could not exist 
without including them. They are a writer’s 
bread and oleomargarine. Where would 


Othello be without Iago? If the approach- 
ing century of the common man should 
make fascinating villainy impossible I’m 
going into the chicken business in a big way. 
My writing material will have been ex- 
hausted. 
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Writing Radio News 





By JOHNRAE EARL 


News Sylist in WLW’s War-Time News Room at Cincinnati 


ADIO newscasters do not write the 
news they read. 


And that, writers, is a trade secret 
revealing a comparatively new field for the 
commercial writer. 


It’s a field allied rather closely to news- 
paper work, but there are several distinct 
differences between the two, however. First, 
radio offers the most money. And second, 
radio calls for a much smoother and more 
readable style than is common with the 
papers. For the writer, both these are very 
desirable. 

Radio newswriting is less than ten years 
old. Before that, regular staff announcers 
would walk up to a teletype machine, tear 
off enough news for a five, ten or fifteen 
minute news program. And he would read 
it just the way it was written—with the 
traditional drawn-out sentences, complicated 
phrases and lengthy descriptions. 

Most independent stations now count 
newscasts among their chief money-making 
programs. 

Fifty thousand watt stations maintain 
complete news rooms. They’re staffed with 
professional writers—the number varying 
with the number of news programs carried 
by the station. These larger stations employ 
from five to twenty-five writers. WLW, in 
Cincinnati, maintains one of the largest 
radio newsrooms, with 25 writers and 
editors. William Dowdell, with more than 
20 years’ experience at the head of metro- 
politan news staffs, is WLW editor. 

A few of the other fifty thousand watt 
stations with large news staffs include: 
WCKY, Cincinnati; WOR and WNEW, 
New York; WHO, Des Moines; WBBM, 
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WENR and WGN, Chicago and WTAM, 
Cleveland. 

WCKY’s newsroom is headed by Fred 
Thomas, one of the first radio writers and 
a veteran newspaper man. WHO has Jack 
Shelley as news editor. In Chicago, NBC’s 
key station WENR has William B. Ray as 
news chief. Columbia’s key station WBBM 
has a large newsroom headed by James 
Crusinberry. Bob Dailey is in charge of 
WTAM’s staff. 

Many smaller stations with power as low 
as one thousand watts are installing news- 
rooms. WISH in Indianapolis is building 
a newsroom at the present time under the 
direction of H. R. Gross. WAVE and 
WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky, are two 
more with fair-sized news staffs. 

What’s required of a radio news writer? 

A news program must entertain as well 
as inform its audience. Radio is a part of 
the show business and every program must 
be built with this in mind. 

The writer must consider his audience as 
being blind. He pictures a homey setting— 
a living-room with the family gathered 
about the loud speaker listening for each 
sentence, each word that goes into the 
microphone. 

Those listeners must get it with the first 
hearing. They can’t go back over a sentence 
or paragraph that wasn’t clear and read it 
as they may with a newspaper story. 

Therefore each sentence must be short 
and clear-cut. It should keep away entirely 
from big words—words which the common 
folk don’t understand. Every line written 
for a radio newscast is broken down into 
“common talk.” 
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Sentences, though short, should not be 
abrupt. One sentence must lead naturally 
into the one following it in such a way that 
the newscaster can read steadily—not need- 
ing necessarily to pause after each sentence. 
In this way he can concentrate on inflection 
and upon putting the meaning across. 

One of the most popular methods of 
news-writing is in a picture style. Picture 
the news in clear dramatic language, so 
that upon hearing the spoken word the 
mind’s eye can immediately picture the 
scene or happening and thus better under- 
stand the story. 

Everything in a newspaper is written in 
the past tense. Not so with radio. There 
the newscaster is usually telling about a 
battle, a fire, flood or what have you, while 
it’s happening. Therefore it’s written in 
present tense. 

All qualifying phrases at the end of sen- 
tences are eliminated. Phrases like “it was 
reported by allied headquarters,” or “the 
air ministry announced tonight,” are taken 
out. The radio writer takes it for granted 
that the listener understands the statements 
were made by someone in authority or they 
wouldn’t be used. 

Qualifying phrases are worked carefully 
into the beginning or middle of the sentence 
to make for smooth reading, and they’re 
never overdone as in newspaper columns. 

For example, the following sentence reads 
just as it does when it comes into our news- 
room on the teletype machines: 

“United Nations Headquarters in Aus- 
tralia— Capture by allied forces of the 
village of Sanananda and Sanananda Poing, 
last remaining Jap stronghold in the Papua 
territory of New Guinea, was announced 
today by a spokesman at General Douglas 
MacArthur’s headquarters.” 

Try reading that one over aloud. You'll 
find yourself almost out of breath if you do 
and a little doubtful as to what you read. 
That’s the way it would go into a news- 
paper—as the lead paragraph for the story. 

In radio it would be written something 
like this: 

“In the South Pacific, new allied successes 
are reported. General MacArthur tells of 
the capture of Sanananda village and 


Sanananda point. They’re the last remain- 
ing Jap strongholds in the Papua area of 
New Guinea.” 

That's sticking rather close to copy just 
to show as clearly as possible how the re- 
writing job is handled. But the radio man 
writing that story from Australia would do 
it a little differently. 

First of all, he would read the entire 
dispatch— perhaps a thousand or more 
words. He would then take the bare facts 
in his mind and write his own sentences, 
and in perhaps 150 to 200 words tell every- 
thing that was covered in the 1,000-word 
newspaper article. 

Here’s another newspaper item, for ex- 
ample: “London—Royal Air Force fighter 
planes attacked German freight trains and 
locomotives in offensive sorties over Nazi- 
held Northern France during the night, the 
British Air Ministry announced today.” 

This is a case where the qualifying phrase 
is not necessary. For radio it would go 
something like this: 

“RAF planes were over the continent 
during the night. They bombed enemy 
freight trains and locomotives in Northern 
France.” 

A successful radio writer considers the 
speech limitations of the newscaster for 
whom he is writing. Some read fast, others 
slow. Some can handle human interest 
stories better than others and a few are 
excellent with dialogue copy. 

A fast newscaster can read between 17 
and 18 lines of copy a minute. The average 
announcer uses 15. Knowing this rate of 
speed enables the writer to time his show. 

Some newscasters can do well with 
medium to long sentences, while others must 
have short ones. 

Best way for the writer to determine just 
what style the man for whom he is writing 
is best suited, is for him to listen to his news 
being read on the air. Flaws will show up 


quickly. 


AR places a great responsibility on 
the radio writer. News carried by the 
air lines cannot be censored at our borders 
—it goes much farther than the written 
word and oftentimes travels into the ears 
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of our enemies. This is especially true of 
network programs and those originating at 
50,000-watt stations. 

The radio writer must weigh every political 
item he writes. The general rule followed 
is for the writer to consider a news item 
and then ask himself, “does it provide aid 
or comfort for the enemy?” If there’s any 
doubt whatsoever, a good writer throws the 
story away. He’d rather be safe than sorry. 

To emphasize the fact that 50,000-watt 
stations cover the world, I can give two 
recent examples. WCKY hears quite often 
from soldiers serving in the Solomon 
Islands, telling of hearing programs carried 
by the Cincinnati station. And WLW has 
received numerous letters from American 
boys now in North Africa. In most cases 
they report reception excellent. 

Selection of news stories for radio is 
important. Grewsome tales and stories of 
bloody murders and the like should be 
avoided. They are unpleasant and harsh to 
many a listener’s ear. 

One thing that’s very important is to 
strive for a well-balanced news program. 
The war should be covered—the most 
important story of the day being used first. 
Then perhaps the writer will turn to Wash- 
ington news—cover that thoroughly and 
then look for interesting domestic items. 
And last but far from least, a “kicker” goes 
on the end of every show when possible. 
A “kicker” is a funny story or even a 
human-interest “tear jerker.” The writer 
should try in these times of grief and strife 
to end his program with a story that will 
leave a good taste in the listener’s mouth. 

Washington news requires considerable 
attention. Stories come out of the nation’s 
capital in the phraseology of the lawmakers. 
Technical language should be eliminated as 
far as possible and the sentences so written 
as to carry the main thought of the official 
news in clear, concise wording. 

Radio news writing is excellent training 
for fiction. Dramatic style and the use of 
dialogue, as we pointed out, are important 
parts of the radio script. The writer, in 
addition, must call upon his imagination to 
create ideas and sentences and to tell the 
story back of the news. 


Marcu, 1943 
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The news is written as one would talk. 
Many derivatives are used. Rather than 
such phrases as “it is” you merely use “‘it’s.” 
Or instead of “they are,” you may use 
“they’re.” Of course, this may be overdone, 
but good judgment in the matter tends to 
create a more conversational style. 

Repetition, as a general rule, is poor 
policy in writing. In radio, however, it’s 
considered good. Especially in sentences 
which are overly long, phrases or key words 
may be repeated to good advantage to keep 
the main thought of the sentence in the 
hearer’s mind. 

Use of dashes also ‘is common, and 
sentences oftentimes are incomplete as far 
as sentences go. The chief idea is to get 
the thought clearly across — good sentence 
structure comes second. 


HE WLW newsroom in Cincinnati is 

one of the largest in radio. A battery 
of teletype machines brings news of the 
world into the newsroom much the same 
as it does to a newspaper office. In fact, 
the WLW newsroom closely resembles a 
newspaper editorial department. 

WLW writers have news copy available 
from the Associated Press, United Press, 
International News Service, Wide World 
and Reuter—the British news service. 

In preparing a program, the writer cuts 
the continuous news report as it’s received 
on the machines, into separate stories. The 
stories are then sorted. The war is of first 
importance, Washington news goes into the 
next pile and then the domestic and human 
interest items. 

The writer reads all the copy thoroughly, 
then begins to write. When the show is 
completed it goes directly from the writer 
to the newscaster and he may not change 
any of the copy without the writer’s per- 
mission. 

Latest news is added to the program as 
it comes in. This requires the writer to keep 
a continuous watch on the teletype machines 
while he’s preparing his program. Then 
while the newscaster is on the air, the writer 
watches for bulletins. 

\ Every radio station can’t afford such an 
elaborate outlay, but all have at least one 
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news service available. 

So if you’re interested in breaking into 
radio news-writing let me suggest a small 
station— perhaps the one in your commun- 
ity, if it has a newsroom that re-writes news 
for broadcasts. At that small station the 
writer can learn the ropes and develop his 
own style. 

Write to the news editors of two or three 
stations. List your qualifications and writing 
experience. If you have the time as well as 
the finances, a visit to the station you have 
in mind and an interview with the editor is 
sometimes more satisfactory. 

There’s a scarcity of personnel now. This 
is partly due to the war and to the fact that 
few commercial writers are aware of this 
new field. 


Radio writers’ salary runs from $50 a 
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week on up into the small three-figure class. 
This depends upon the type of program 
being handled, the size of the station, the 
sponsor, as well as the writer’s ability. 

Credit for the news program goes to the 
newscaster. The voice is the thing a station 
plays up in its publicity and the writer’s 
name is never mentioned. For al] the public 
knows, the newscaster authored the program 
himself. 

After the war radio writing might not be 
quite as lucrative as at present, but it will 
still be a good way to make a living. If you 
have any newspaper experience you'll have 
no trouble getting into radio. If you can 
write good, clear English, you can handle 
the job after you get in. 

So if we have sold you on the idea, all 
we can add is come and get it, and good 
luck. 





“Writing the Sports Story” 


By THEODORE J. ROEMER 


OU don’t need a formal education to 
write sport stories. 

You have to know your sport—that 
is imperative—and you can write a sport 
story that you may send to Leo Margulies 
or Alden Norton or Maurice J. Phillips with 
a reasonable hope of getting attention. 

Some of the best yarns in Post and 
Collier's, to my way of thinking, are the 
sport stories they publish by ex-pulp writers 
such as Bill Fay, Alden Norton, Ben Peter 
Freeman. 

Their stories have a hero just as your sport 
story has one. Their hero has a problem ; 
he has obstacles to overcome to solve that 
problem, and thus we get to the heart of a 
sport story, whether it’s their slick stories, 
pulp yarns or movies—hero, problem, ob- 
stacles. 

But before we get on with telling you how 
to use these things to write a salable story, 
let me tell you the time I had in selling my 
first one. 


I had what you might call a formal edu- 
cation, except where it meant something to 
me. For a man who wanted only to write 
didn’t know the fundamentals that made up 
a salable, commercial story. I knew what 
a hero was—anybody knows that—and I 
had a slight acquaintance with villains, and 
had a vague idea that a hero had to buck 
some things and come out on top, but to put 
these things into the right place and inter- 
estingly, and come out at the end of twenty 
pages with a tight, hard-hitting yarn, was 
something they gave me Chaucer instead. 

My stories were “compositions,” fine bits 
of pretty prose, things that got nowhere. I 
was never taught to tear stories apart, dissect 
the hero and his motives, look inside the vil- 
lain and see why he did that, and how the 
hero reacted. Call it formula, but it’s the 
present-day commercial story. 

But it wasn’t all my fault that I muffed 
the ball. I had story instinct and would have 
worked my problem myself, as I did later, 
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but we had a woman professor in the Semi- 
nar of Writing who was allergic to boxing 
and football and things in which I was in- 
terested (I believe she was a vegetarian) 
and when I’d come out with a little genteel 
blood-letting in a ring story, she’d scream 
over the ropes and call upon some of her 
gals to read their tea-drinking love stories, 
and I’d go back into the doghouse. 

Not that I’ve anything against love stories, 
if their’s were stories, but I don’t believe 
those women are making a living in the writ- 
ing game today, and I am. 

By the way, Ormal I. Sprungman, who 
writes outdoor stuff and does wild life pho- 
tography, was in that same class for a time. 
He was smart. He dropped out. 

So when I graduated, my writing ego was 
badly punctured, and I went into newspaper 
work. I managed a weekly until I learned 
one has to eat to live, drifted through the 
mid-west, worked on the sports desk of the 
journal in Milwaukee for a while, finally 
going to Chicago. It was a bitter-cold win- 
ter and even high-class editors were going 
begging for lack of jobs. 

I had forty-odd dollars. I rented a back 
hall room for six dollars a month in a dis- 
mal, cold rooming house run by a little 
Greek woman, and I began looking for work. 

In two weeks I believe I had my name in 
every employment agency in Chicago, and I 
haunted the newspapers’ sports offices. Then 
I learned a fellow in the rooming house had 
a typewriter. I borrowed it. And between 
rounds of the employment agencies, I 
pounded that typewriter. 

I forgot everything I’d learned in school 
and I wrote stories the way I wanted to 
write them, grinding out stories of football 
heroes, baseball heroes, basketball, fight, 
hockey—every sport. I had played them 
all; I knew them. I didn’t realize I was 
making the mistake of not studying pub- 
lished sport stories first. I didn’t have the 
money to send out half of them—and those 
I did came back almost by return mail. It 
was very discouraging. 

It was also very cold in that hall room, 
and I resolved when I got down to the last 
five dollars, I’d pull stakes and head for the 
hometown. I pared myself down to a ration 
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of a bottle of milk and a dozen raisin rolls 
a day. 

Then the fellow from whom I’d borrowed 
the typewriter, said he was sorry but he had 
to return it to the office. I was almost glad 
to see that Royal go. I was so damn sick 
of writing and eating raisin rolls that I was 
just about willing to call it quits. 

I took the streetcar down town for a last 
round of the employment agencies, and all 
the girls gave me was a shake of the head. 
I went up to the fellow’s office from whom 
I’d borrowed the typewriter. He was a good 
chap and offered to lend me money, but. I 
refused. Then he told me where I could 
borrow a portable, and the darn writing bug 
made me say, “Where?” 

He told me, and I figured I could get a 
streetcar toward Oak Park, where I was 
staying, get a transfer when I got off the 
car, walk and get the ’writer, then use the 
transfer for the remainder of the distance 
home. I didn’t want to bust that five bucks. 

I got the transfer, walked to the office 
building, and it was locked. 

I walked back to the car line, got on the 
streetcar, and the conductor said my transfer 
was too old. I had to break my five dollars. 

I remember walking down the street in 
Oak Park after I got off that car. It was 
April but nothing was green and growing, 
and a cold rain was coming down and there 
was a wind. The streets were icy and black 
with soot. I remembered I hadn’t eaten yet 
and I entered that big, dismal rooming 
house with just about all the fight gone out 
of me. 

The little Greek landlady met me. 


“A letter and a telegram for you, Mr. 
Roemer.” 

I couldn’t believe her. I took them and 
my fingers shook as I saw the letter was from 
Newsstand Publications. I ripped it open 
and a yellow check fell to the floor. My 
heart hit the roof of my mouth. I grabbed 
it up and it was for $30 for a baseball story 
I had sent out to one of Goodman’s first 
sports magazines, and I had forgotten about 
it. It was called “Tough Guy.” 

Tough guy! I wanted to sit down some- 
where—away from that little Greek wom- 
an’s eyes—and bawl. Tough guy. 
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She said, “Here is the telegram, Mr. 
Roemer.” 

I opened it and it was from my sister: 
“Welcome home. You have been appointed 
to the —— position.” It was a Federal job 
for which I’d taken the examination two 
years ago. 

A story sale! A job in which I’d have time 
to write! I sat down, and I think my face 
showed how I felt for the little Greek 
woman disappeared and returned with a 
couple of bananas—TI ate the bananas but 
my eyes were devouring those two bits of 
yellow paper. 

I fumbled the ball many times since, but 
I wasn’t headed. I’m still a long way from 
a howling success but I’m selling steadily. 
And maybe I can pass on some of the things 
I’ve learned to you fellows who want to 
write sports, and it might help you over a 
lot of rough spots. I believe it will. 

First of all, what makes a sport story? 
Conflict. I’ve a typewritten note above my 
desk which reads: “An idea is fine. A char- 
acter is fine. A theme is fine. But—you 
haven’t got a damn thing unless you have 
CONFLICT.” 

Your hero has to win that left half posi- 
tion to get the pro offer, and Nic Mazeri, 
varsity left half, has the spot. He mixes with 
Nic Mazeri. Your hero has to pitch so many 
winning games to make that bonus money 
and marry the girl. The catcher wants the 
girl too. Bingo. Fireworks! Your hero 
takes over the old coach’s basketball job 
and introduces a new system, and the team, 
led by the captain, is up in arms. Conflict! 
Conflict! It’s the thing that makes the 
sports story go round. 

When I get stuck in the middle of a yarn, 
I go back and put the hero in a new situa- 
tion against the villain or the obstacle he’s 
trying to overcome, and right off my story 
rides again. Conflict does it. It’s the life- 
blood of a sports story. 

It doesn’t have to be the smash-bang type 
—the better stories have a smooth struggle, 
sometimes even the hero is battling against 
his own ideas, but beware this type of story 
unless you are a seasoned professional. Your 
best bet for that first sports story is to have 
the hero the underdog and the conflict with 
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the villain physical and on the field of the 
sport. 

The best sport stories have the conflict 
growing from the game itself. Put your 
characters on the field. If it’s football, give 
the reader football through your hero’s 
struggles in his fight against his obstacles 
and the villain. Write concretely of the 
game, how your hero slashes through the 
line, steps through a broken field, pitches 
that touchdown pass. Use words that con- 
vey an earthly feeling in your hero’s fight 
against his opposition : blood, sweat, mud... 
Get his feeling into the battle. But keep him 
always in conflict, bucking someone, getting 
knocked down, trying again. 

How long does this go on, you ask. Until 
he’s solved his problem. Note in the ex- 
amples above a problem is also stated. To 
get that pro offer he has to make the varsity 
left half position. That is his problem, beat- 
ing Nic Mazeri for the job. 

The pitcher, to get the bonus money and 
marry the girl, has to chuck so many wins. 
That is his problem and he’s opposed by the 
man who has to catch him. (And don’t take 
him through his twenty wins; you’re not 
writing a book. Cut right into the heart 
of your story—say just before that twentieth 
win—and weave in the forepart.) 

Moran Tudury has a good way mapped 
out for a sports story. He lays out the yarn 
to embrace three games. The hero loses the 
first. He battles back against his problem 
and villain and all opposing forces, but in 
spite of what he does, he loses the second. 
He goes into the third with things looking 
mighty black and the inference he’s going to 
lose all, when, with mighty sinews strained 
and by his own physical skill and strength, 
and maybe a little brainwork on his side, he 
wins the final game and solves his problem. 

You ask where do you get plots? Here’s a 
good way to start out, I find. Pick out the 
sport about which you are going to write. 
Say it’s basketball. Put a plain, ordinary 
guy onto a basketball court and begin to 
think of this fellow. Is he an ordinary fel- 
low? Put him in a bit of action. Why, he 
dribbles left-handedly. What does he look 
like? He’s got red hair. He’s got a crook 
on his nose. How’d he get that. Is he pro or 
rookie? Where’s he from? What’d he do 
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before getting into college? You find out 
he’s a pretty darn good player, and the more 
you ask yourself questions and think about 
the guy, the more you’ll find out. 

He comes to life. Your imagination is 
giving. You name the chap; you see his 
background, his hopes, his troubles, and be- 
fore you know it you’ll be tying in his dad 
or his kid brother, or the coach, and before 
you realize it you'll have him hating some 
guy who did him a dirty turn, or his brother 
or pal. 

You'll work on this villain for a while 
and he comes to life. You start putting the 
two guys in different situations, all the while 
asking why does your hero have to come 
through in that final basketball game? Why 
does this other fellow oppose him? You toy 
with these characters, their dislike for each 
other, bring in a supporting cast, and if you 
have anything on the ball, a dozen problems 
will jump at you. Pick the best one. 

Now you’ve got a hero and a problem he 
has to solve, and a villain to oppose him. 
The next thing you ask yourself, does the 
hero face difficulty or danger if he attempts 
to solve his problem. Naturally he does. 
What is it? What threatens him if he gets in 
there and battles? 

Maybe the answer will come easier if you 
ask yourself the next question which is 
another step in your plot build-up: 

Does something important depend upon 
the outcome of the hero solving this prob- 
lem? 

You don’t have to go to extremes such 
as he’ll save somebody’s life, or he’ll keep 
his old man from going to jail (although 
I’ve seen this one used) but you have to get 
some good reason why he has to win that 
final game and solve his problem. 

Then the third big point you have to ask 
and fit in: Has it a crisis at the peak of 
story where a decision must be made. 

Up to this point everything goes against 
your hero. Now he has to make a tough 
decision. It is a crisis. His choice is the 
noble one, even though it involves defeat. 
He goes battling on and in winning the game 
he finds it’s the right decision. He has 
solved his problem. He has conquered the 
opposition, the villain. 

When I get these things lined up, I ask 
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myself has the plot suspense from one scene 
to another? Has it a single emotional effect? 
Has it a quick, effective ending leaving the 
reader satisfied? . 

Go over all these points. Get them all 
answered, then with your plot rounded, go 
to work. 

Get your main character introduced and 
characterized in the beginning of the story. 
Get the problem to be solved made plain at 
the very start. Both these are very im- 
portant. 

I don’t write out elaborate outlines. I 
scribble a few notes, keeping the main points 
in my head, then try to hit the “single emo- 
tional effect” in introducing my character 
and problem to be solved, then I start writ- 
ing, thinking through my typing fingers. 

Stick with your hero’s viewpoint entirely 
to get that “single emotional effect” and 
you’ll have a much tighter, better story. 

I switched to boys sport stories several 
years back and struck up an acquaintance 
with Franklin M. Reck, editor of the now 
defunct American Boy. Reck is free-lancing 
now ; he had a nice story in the Post some 
months ago. 

Some of the stuff I sent him was pretty 
bad, but he helped me slick it down. 

A couple of weeks ago, I received a letter 
from Janet Smith, an editor of Boy’s Today. 
She wanted a good boy’s football story and 
Franklin M. Reck recommended me. I 
wrote it and in five days had an acceptance. 

All editors in the sports pulp field are 
great guys—if you can read their writing. 
Take Maurice J. Phillips of the Ace group 
of whom Hal Q. Masur once said in these 
pages was a “great guy.” 

Phillips pointed out flaws in my stories, 
gave me extra assignments, and wrote 
caustic letters. I remember once when I had 
sent him a baseball yarn that wasn’t so hot, 
he wrote: 

“Listen, Roemer, do yourself a favor and 
read over the first page of this story. If you 
know what it’s about, you’re a genius. Do 
you expect the reader to know what it’s all 
about? Do you expéct him to give a damn 
what it’s all about? The lead of a story 
must arouse the interest of the reader—not 
confuse him.” 

(Continued on page 47) 








New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


UBLISHERS have spent hectic days 
Prressinsin schedules to meet the first 

paper cut of ten percent. A second 
has already been announced for daily news- 
papers, effective April first. And a similar 
cut is sure to follow for magazines. 


Writers will have to watch their markets 
more closely than ever, in order to watch 
changes in wordage. Rates are up, wordage 
is down. 


A few new markets appear. Your Mind, 
a new digest-form monthly in the field of 
popular psychology, will buy about one- 
quarter of its contents in new material. 
These articles run from 750 to 2,000 words 
in length. They must be written in popular 
style, to appeal to the general layman. 
Topics and interests of today are preferred, 
and themes must be practical and usable. 
They may include any subject in the broad 
field of psychology; psychosis, war psychol- 
ogy. The scientific articles will be written by 
doctors, of whom four are on the staff. And 
note that all information in accepted articles 
must be correct from the scientific point of 
view. Payment is made on acceptance, but 
is not very high, according to the editors. It 
varies with the length and timely value of 
the subject. The first issue is dated March. 
Dr. Thomas L. Garrett, formerly editor of 
Psychology Digest, is editor-in-chief of the 
new Your Mind. Address: 103 Park Ave. 


Correct English Combined with Better 
English Digest is back again, published 
monthly in pocket size. This is edited by 
Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, formerly editor of 
Better English. There is no market for any 
original material. Address: 15 East 40th 
Street. 
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Dr. Runes is also editing the Philosoph- 
ical Library, which issues many reference 
books, and would be glad to see suitable 
book manuscripts. Payment is made on the 
usual royalty basis. Address: 15 East 40th 
Street. 


Lionel White is editing a new monthly, 
World at War. This is to be in large flat 
format, about forty percent pictures, using 
personality features concerning people in 
the war and on the home fronts. Payment 
is promised on acceptance at three to five 
cents a word, with five dollars for each pho- 
tograph used. Better query the editor be- 
fore submitting material. The address is 
19 West 44th Street. 


George J. Hecht, the publisher who puts 
out Parents Magazine, has added several 
new titles to his unusually successful comics. 
These include True Aviation Picture Stories, 
Comic Digest which is for adults, and Extra, 
another comic sheet for adults. The last is 
not for sale on newsstands, but goes directly 
to war plants and proposes to pep up morale 
as well as entertain workers. 


True Aviation includes written material 
as well as the obvious comics; articles about 
aviation developments, technical details of 
building and of flight. These articles may 
be from 1,000 to 3,000 words in length. 
Arrangements are made with the individual 
author as to whether payment is to be by 
the word or the article as a whole. The 
editor of all this group of comics is now 
Elliott A. Caplin. The one exception is 
Calling Ail Girls, which is edited by Frances 
Ullmann. This one has proved remarkably 
popular, and runs the cover-line: “Largest 
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circulation magazine for girls.” Require- 
ments remain the same. 


Miss Ullmann is also story editor on 
Funny Book Magazine, another of the Hecht 
comics, which appears monthly. This maga- 
zine is for the four to eight year old child. 
It can use stories of 1,200 to 1,500 words 
of everyday children, folk tales, fantasy, 
which would appeal to those ages. Payment 
is $35 per story, on acceptance. The address 
for all the Hecht publications mentioned 
above is 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


The cut in paper for newspapers has had 
a prompt reaction from the syndicates who 
have been supplying fiction to them. Fic- 
tion was the first thing to be tossed out. 


cCLURE Newspaper Syndicate, 75 

West Street, is not buying any more 
3,500-word stories for the duration. Its 
market for very short fiction, 900 to 1,000 
words, is open, however. The fiction editor, 
Mrs. A. P. Waldo, says that they like an 
O. Henry twist at the end; that a story with 
an original idea is what they want. Payment 
is $5 a story, with a $5 bonus for the best 
bought during the week. Second serial rights 
on novels already published in book form 
are also bought. These should be of the 
success type, and appealing to a more gen- 
eral audience than the Cinderella story. 
Payment is on a 50-50 basis. Albert N. 
Leman is the editor in charge of features 
and news service. 


King Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th 
Street, is buying first or second rights to 
serials of 50,000 words and over. And 
manuscripts should be addressed to the fic- 
tion editor, George Finley. But no short 
stories are being considered now. This syn- 
dicate is looking at all feature articles, news 
features, columns, comic art, etc., submitted, 
but buying very little. There is a market for 
gag cartoons, though—twelve a week. 


Triangle Publications is concentrating all 
its forces in one office at 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The picture weekly, Click, 
has moved up the street to this address. 
Stardom was already there. And Movie- 


Radio Guide and Screen Guide have moved 
in from Chicago and Philadelphia. Carl A. 
Schroeder is editorial director of the fan 
magazines. Janet Graves is managing editor 
of both Stardom and Screen Guide; Ruth 
Bizzell of the third. These offer almost no 
outside market. 


Click is now entirely a magazine of pic- 
ture stories, slanted toward the wage-earner 
audience. It offers no fiction market. The 
magazine has a large staff of experts. Never- 
theless, the editors are glad to look at any- 
thing within the scope of their policy. 
(Study the current issues for more meat on 
this.) But quality is essential. Photog- 
raphers throughout the country, especially 
in the South, West, and Middle West, who 
have story ideas, should query the editors. 
A picture feature should be planned in the 
same way as a word story, with a beginning, 
middle, and climactic end. Sufficient re- 
search must go into the story so that pic- 
tures can be adequately captioned. And a 
shooting plan should be formulated before 
any work with the camera is done, for best 
results. Payment is made on acceptance at 
good rates, but depending on the quality 
and on the space used. Click is not a market 
now for cartoons. The policy is one of 
thoughtful consideration of the more impor- 
tant phases of life as it will interest all wage- 
earners. The sensational angle was elimi- 
nated over a year ago. Wade H. Nichols is 
now editorial director. Andrew Hecht, 
former editor of Popular Photography, is 
now editor of Click. Queries from free- 
lance photographers should be addressed to 
the picture editor, Miss Jean Wright. The 
new address: 551 Fifth Avenue. 


The rest of the publications associated 
with the above group remain in Chicago, at 
731 Plymouth Court. These are Actual De- 
tective Stories, Intimate Detective Stories, 
and Official Detective Stories, all fact-detec- 
tive monthlies edited by H. A. Keller, and 
Gags, edited by C. D. Rubino, under the 
imprint of Detective Stories Publishing 
Company. 
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The New Republic, 40 East 49th Street, 
announces a series of prize competitions for 
men in Service. These will continue through 
the coming year. The editors welcome either 
prose or verse of almost any length. They 
particularly desire short prose sketches of 
about 1,000 words on life in the Armed 
Services. These might deal with incidents 
of military life, reports on the views and 
tastes of other men in a group, experiences 
in battle or in contact with civilians at home 
or abroad; in fact, anything that interests 
the writer and might interest the readers. 
All accepted material will be published and 
paid for at The New Republic’s regular rate 
(two cents a word, on publication). In 
addition, the best piece of prose, not over 
1,500 words, submitted during each calendar 
month will receive a special prize of $25. 
Manuscripts may be submitted by men or 
women of any rank, enlisted personnel or 
officers. They should be typed if possible. 
Address: Soldiers’ Prose Competition, care 
of the magazine. This magazine uses no 
fiction at present and, outside of the contest 
announced, is not looking for poetry. 
Articles cover a wide range of national and 
international subjects, within the intellectual 
range. Bruce Bliven and a board of editors 
are in charge of this weekly. 


MeARY ROLLINS, editor af the three 


Hillman confession magazines, an- 
nounces that the word rate has been raised 
to a minimum of two and a half cents. Real 
Confessions is the new title of the monthly 
formerly called Life and Love Confessions. 
Others in the group are Real Romances and 


Real Story. Address: 1476 Broadway. 


Uncensored Detective and Show have 
been dropped from the Hillman lineup at 
1476 Broadway. 


Leo Margulies, editorial director of the 
Thrilling Group, says that for the present no 
titles are being dropped by this group. The 
paper cut is taken up by page cuts on each 
magazine. There is one title change: The 
American Eagle will be known hereafter as 
American Eagles. Address: 10 East 40th 
Street. 


Several new comics have been added to 
the list of those issued by the Thrilling 
Group: Funny Funnies, Major Whoople 
Comics, and The Black Terror. These are 
edited by Richard E. Hughes, and all 
queries and material should be addressed to 
him at 45 West 45th Street. 


At Popular Publications, no titles are 
eliminated. The only change to date in fre- 
quency is on Black Mask, which is now a 
bi-monthly. Eljer Jacobson is the new editor 
of Ace G-Men, Dime Mystery, and Strange 
Detective Mysteries. He replaces John 
Bender, now in the Army. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street. 


The Bilbara magazines, Peek and Picture 
World, have both been discontinued. Wil- 
liam H. Kofoed and V. Huntington How- 
land were the editors respectively; 295 
Madison Avenue. This leaves the publisher 
free to concentrate his paper stock on his 
women’s group (Ideal Publishing Co.) : 
Personal Romances, three movie fan month- 
lies, and the new Fiction Magazine. The 
latter, edited by Betty Etter, needs nov- 
elets of 10,000 words, slick-paper quality. 

Frances Kish, who is now editing Movies 
(295 Madison Avenue), says this fan maga- 
zine offers a small market for material in 
lengths from 1,800 to 3,000 words. Payment 


is at a flat rate per story, on acceptance. 


"THE most startling changes in any com- 

pany appear in the Fawcett lineup, 
from which forty-two active and partially 
active titles have been sheared. There are 
all with tremen- 





now left nine monthlies 
dous circulations—plus ten comics. Dynamic 
Detective and Hollywood have been dropped 
for the duration; Spot and all the hand- 
books and manuals; also a large number of 
comics. Most of these had paying circula- 
tions, but they had to bow to the big month- 
lies in this very solid chain. 

With only Daring Detective and Startling 
Detective to work with in the straight fact- 


detective field, Executive Editor Leonard 
Diegre is evolving definitely separate per- 
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sonalities for each of these monthlies. 
Writers should watch them closely for the 
next few months. And queries should go to 
the individua! editors: to Fred Dickenson 
for Daring Detective, to Lenwood H. Bow- 
man for Startling. Better writing is a “must” 
now, since the amount of material bought 
will be much less. Lengths are the same— 
4,000 to 6,000 words best. Occasionally a 
short-short of 1,000 to 2,000 words on a real 
crime that was solved by a tiny clue and so 
can be written up with an O. Henry sort of 
quick twist. The editors would like to run 
a series of such, if written with quick dra- 
matic feeling. In the regular lengths, cases 
are desired that tie in with the current war 
situation, as well as the old solid detective 
cases. And since gas rationing has prevented 
many writers from getting about the coun- 
try in search of material, a good place to dig 
is into older files. Time is no barrier to 
acceptance if the story is good. Enough pic- 
tures to give authenticity is important. But 
where only a few are available in older 
cases, the magazine studio fills in with posed 
shots. More general articles are being used, 
especially first-person with the by-lines of 
criminals or of police officials. Occasionally 
personality articles, which might be on spe- 
cialists in police departments. Murder is the 
best story basis still, but queries about other 
crimes are also welcomed. Also there is a 
need for serials of two to five parts (5,000 
words each). Always query on serials. Re- 
ports are very prompt here. And pay is the 
same: a two-cent base, on acceptance, with 
$3 per picture on publication. Address: 
1501 Broadway. 


At Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
the changes are varied. Clues and 
Mystery Magazine have been dropped. The 
Shadow has shifted to a monthly, Sport 
Story to a bi-monthly, and the three week- 
lies (Love Story, Western Story, and Wild 
West) to bi-weeklies. This will mean less 
change in the amount of material to be 
bought than appears at first glance. These 
magazines are now 160 pages each. Some 
curtailment in lengths is to be noted. 


Love Story can use stories up to 6,500 


words now. But serials should be no more 
than four parts. Romantic Range wants its 
novelets no more than 10,000 to 11,000 
words. Serials are three parts, totaling 
21,000 to 25,000 words. And shorts may run 
to 7,000 or 8,000 words. Keep them shorter 
if you are just trying to break in! Both these 
and Detective Story Magazine are edited by 
Daisy Bacon. She says they are all wide 
open for material. The rate of payment is 
a cent a word and up, on acceptance. At 
79 Seventh Avenue. 


The one real change in the Western group 
edited by John Burr is a need for novels of 
10,000 to 12,000 words for Western Story. 
This is a length which hitherto has not been 
used. Other needs remain the same, with a 
cent-a-word minimum. A wide-open mar- 
ket. Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Pic has a new editor, Ernest Silverman, 
replacing A. Lawrence Holmes. This is a 
market for photographs and photographic 
stories on people, sports, amusements, etc. 
Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 


The Street & Smith comics (79 Seventh 
Avenue) are open to outside material, but 
only to a limited extent. There are now 
eight in the list. Charles Moran edits True 
Sport Picture-Stories. William J. DeGrouchy 
handles the rest: Bill Barnes America’s Air 
Ace, Doc Savage Comics, Pioneer Picture 
Stories, Red Dragon Comics, Super- 
snipe, Shadow Comics, and Super-Magician 
Comics. 


At Dell Publishing Company, 149 Madi- 

son Avenue, All Western and 5-Detec- 
tive Mysteries have been dropped. Five 
Novels and Sweetheart Stories have been 
changed from monthlies into quarterlies. 
This leaves a mere ghost of a market as at 
Fawcett the big books grabbed the paper. 
Florence McChesney has been editor of all 
these. 


Dell’s fact-detective and confession mar- 
kets are being pushed now. Hazel Berge, 
editor of Modern Romances, is announcing 
to her contributors that the basic rate of 
payment has been increased to two and a 
half cents per word. And an additional 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
with LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 9th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 
$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


HIS year, the WRITER’S DIGEST-LIBERTY MAGAZINE annual short-short 
{ contest takes on a new and serious significance. In previous years, every- 

one was rooting for new talent to come to light. This year, the hopes of all 
editors are pinned ONLY on new talent because more than half of the producing 
professionals are in the Army of the OWI. 


If you have faith in yourself, and if you have the ambition to put your best foot 
forward, here is a tailor-made opportunity. 

Two thousand, five hundred dollars are offered in prizes. Over and above these prizes, 
Liberty Magazine offers to pay $100 minimum for each of the stories their editors 
like. And, in addition to that, the Editors of the DIGEST will market the best stories, 
if requested by the author. Last year, 60 of the 200 winners were sold. Remember, the 
money paid by Liberty goes direct and in full to the respective winning authors, and 
is in addition to the $2,500 offered in prizes by WRITER’S DIGEST. 

The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. Enter your best short-short 
story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete with writers who have the same 
ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you 
are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you frem the 
DIGEST staff.—r. k. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. © magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$ 100.00 cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


One brand new Remington Envoy 
Portable Typewriter. (The Consumer’s 
Durable Goods Price Branch, of the 
Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has sent us written per- 
mission to offer these typewriters as 
prizes in this contest, and we have the 
eens in stock.) No more port- 
ables are available, and none are being 
ma for civilian use. These - 
writers are from the group released by 
Document 7976 and are fine, sturdy 
portables that will hold up for_ years 
and years of heavy hammering. If you 
need a typewriter, put your best literary 
foot forward, and win one of these 
splendid portables. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
ears there are many books that you 

ve wanted to complete your library; 
or haps there is one rare binding, 
or it edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own” .. . retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 
if desired. 


1, All short short stories must be original, and no more 
Stories may type or 
Please enclose a stamped, addressed 


than 1,500 words in length. 
hand-written. 
envelope for return. 

2. Entrants must enclose with their sto 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRI 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber 
to enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 





20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also supply 
as you require it, all the postage neces- 
sary to mail up to one 5, wor 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. Since 
most a mail less than one 5,000- 
word story a week, this prize actually 
amounts to all the paper and postage 
an author normally requires in one 
year. We will also pay express charges 
(going and coming) on three novel sub- 
missions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,’’ the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘“‘Plotto” is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of all plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. lis for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have purchased “PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after 
completion of the contest. 


5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1943. Two 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
each script will be read by each of 


a subscription 
R’S DIGEST. 


A two and 
judges. 








6. The contest is now open. 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth for 
sports coat—the finest of hand loomed 
wool you ever saw. Rated ‘A’ b 
Consumer’s Research. Made at Ash- 
ville. This material hangs in the open 
weather for 6 months prior to being 
washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick ; 2, illustrations ; 
140,000 vocabula terms. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, includ- 
ing, naturally, paper, stamps, carbon 
paper, clips, file cards ‘“‘and things.” 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writer’s 
text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


e two 


Send stories at once. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


‘ Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
(Check which) a Enclosed is my six months! $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it under separate cover [7]. 


Name .. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired; please renew it (); 
I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [ 
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bonus beyond that rate will be paid for book 
lengths and novelets of exceptional merit. 
Word limits are up to 20,000 for book- 
lengths, up to 12,000 for novelets, up to 
8,000 for shorts, and up to 3,500 for short- 
shorts. At present, short stories of 7,500 
words are in particular demand. However, 
the market for book-lengths and novelets is 
wide open also. 


“Regional stories are wanted for Modern 
Romances. Build up background color, em- 
phasize character portrayal. Whether you 
base your story on a situation of emotional 
conflict or on an everyday problem situation 
of wide appeal, be sure it is truly representa- 
tive of real people. The war, at home and 
abroad; defense, as it affects you and your 
home life; interesting variations of the new 
problems induced by wartime economy, are 
acceptable. For instance, the problems of 
young working mothers and the care of 
their children, housing, and so forth, are 
always of interest if they are realistically 
told and soundly motivated. I cannot over- 
emphasize this fact,” insists Miss Berge: 
“when you are writing a story aimed at 
this market, ask yourself repeatedly. ‘How 
are changed conditions affecting the lives 
and emotions of boys and girls, husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, in my com- 
munity?’ Viewpoints affected by the par- 
ticular region in which you live make good 
reading.” So much has been said about the 
present sex tabus that writers 
should be well aware of them by now. No 
stories are considered which are based on 
censorable sex motives. Reports are espe- 
cially prompt on this magazine. Any manu- 
script not found suitable for serious consid- 
eration will be placed in the mail for return 
within one week from the date of its arrival 
in the office. 


confession 


And a special bonus announcement re- 
garding Modern Romances: A $50 bonus 
check (in addition to the regular rate) will 
go to the author of the best true story up 
to 7,500 words in length, which is received 
between March 15 and April 15. Further 
bonuses will be announced from month to 
month, the length of story varying accord- 
ing to current needs, and the bonus varying 
according to the story length. Watch the 
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magazine for details each month. Address: 
149 Madison Avenue. 


Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th Street, are 
carrying along all their titles for the present. 
Shorter lengths of stories are needed, to fit 
into the cuts in pages. A. A. Wyn is taking 
a more active charge of editorial work on 
Flying Aces; also on the three pulps for- 
merly edited by Maurice J. Phillips, now in 
the Army. Flying Aces needs material of 
the same type as in the past—mostly con- 
cerning military aviation and personal ex- 
periences; 1,800 to 2,500 words is a good 
average length. Payment is at very liberal 
rates, varying according to the amount of 
research needed. A large percentage of pay 
is now on acceptance. 


Manuscripts for Ten Detective Aces, Ace 
Sports, and 12 Sports Aces should now be 
addressed to Mr. A. A. Wyn at 67 West 
44th Street. Requirements remain the same, 
with the exception that top lengths on nov- 
elets should not exceed 10,000 words. Re- 
ports will continue to be made promptly, 
and pay checks are now largely on accept- 
ance. Editor Phillips’ one regret on leav- 
ing for the Service was that many pleasant 
editorial contacts would be broken off and 
he would have little time for carrying on 
correspondence for the duration. 


HE Red Circle Group has discontinued 

a number of titles. Leading Detective 
Cases, edited by Robert E. Levee at 366 
Madison Avenue, is a casualty. Also, Ex- 
clusive Detective, edited by E. B. Sherman 
in the main office at 330 West 42nd Street. 
Male and Read are no longer published. 
The number of cartoon magazines is cut 
down to two—Comedy and Foker,—others 
discontinued being Gayety, Fest, and Snap. 
Among the pulps, two titles have been 
dropped. These are Best Love, edited by 
Elizabeth Bruce, and Western Fiction, edited 
by Robert Erisman. But on the other pulps, 
Editor Erisman says he is very much in 
need of copy, especially of Western stories. 


Vincent Fago is now editor of the ten 
comics belonging to this group, Stan Lee 
having left for the Service. Men living in 
or near New York may find a market with 
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these comics, but so much depends on per- 
sonal contact with the editorial staff that 
those at a distance find it impossible. Except 
for the fact-detective magazines edited by 
Robert Levee, as noted above, all Red 
Circle magazines should be addressed at 330 
West 42nd Street. 


The Hardy-Kelly Group, at 215 Fourth 
Avenue, has changed some of its corpora- 
tion lineup, but this doesn’t affect writers. 
The pocket-size cartoon magazines here shift 
titles around, the latest addition being A 
Pocket Full of Pepper. But they are a good 
markets for cartoons, Editor Harold Hersey’s 
chief complaint is that too many situations 
are a bit old; that cartoonists don’t take 
advantage of the things of today, and buyers 
do want ideas up-to-date. Cartoons should 
be done in ink, and submitted in completed 
form. Payment is on publication, $3 apiece. 


Miss America is on its way again, with 
enlarged format, including a book-length 
novel and more stories and articles, many 
by “name” writers. Lengths for short stories 
should be not over 2,500 words; for the 
complete novel 18,000 to 20,000 words; for 
short articles under 1,000 words. Payment 
is two cents a word and up, on acceptance. 
Address: 215 Fourth Avenue. Harold Her- 
sey is editor; Dorothy Hope Anscomb, asso- 
ciate. 


For All-American Band Leaders, Editor 
Hersey wants short articles under 2,000 
words and preferably about 500 words, ac- 
companied by photos. Also, candid camera 
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shots of famous band leaders. Articles should 
be about bands, band leaders, instrumen- 
talists and vocalists, records (popular or 
dance), dance bands in connection with mo- 
tion pictures; their place in building up 
general war morale, etc. Pictures should be 
interesting action shots, not posed photos. 
They must be sharp, for enlargement, 
though not necessarily commercial size; and 
well packed, with return postage. Payment 
is a two-cent minimum word rate; $3 for 
pictures used. Address: 215 Fourth Avenue. 


Charles Colebaugh has been appointed 
editor of Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue. Max 
Wilkinson continues as fiction editor. 


At Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
the paper cut has necessitated the return to 
the less frequent appearances of last year. 
Too bad, just as these pulps were beginning 
to look like good markets again. They are 
open for considerable material still, and the 
basic rate continues to be a cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


It is a painful thing to go from office to 
office and hear the editors wail as their best 
producing writers leave for the war and the 
OWI; and to see the publishers grimace as 
their editors leave to do the same thing. The 
paper cut doesn’t begin to ameliorate the 
writer-shortage. It took one hell of a calam- 
ity to do it, but the writer is King Pin in the 
Forties. More talent scouts beat the bushes 
than ever before in magazine or book pub- 
lishing history. There should be three times 
more. 
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Washington 





By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


NOBODY HAS TAKEN a poll (so far as 
we know), although Dr. Gallup has been 
down to Washington two or three times 
lately, as to the number of writers who 
come and go in Washington, but if they 
were all laid end to end, the Army could 
do away with its pontoon bridge builders. 
For writers, in case you didn’t know it, 
are as resilient as rubber and they float 
around like cork. 

Seriously, it is doubtful if there are as 
many notable writers per square foot any- 
where in the world today as in Washington. 
This is not to say that there aren’t notable 
writers elsewhere and that every ham writer 
in Washington is notable. 

With this introduction and without any 
claim that every writer who comes here has 
come under our unsteady gaze, we launch 
out. 

* “* *& 

Interested in’ playwrights? We have 
plenty in town today, plain and fancy 
varieties. Robert E. Sherwood has taken 
his lanky form to North Africa in an effort 
to untangle information and censorship 
problems that have plagued the Office of 
War Information ever since our troops 
moved in last November. 

Mr. Sherwood, who is director of the 
overseas operations for OWI, has several 
hundred employees under him at the latest 
count, and his unit grows steadily. In 
addition to propagandizing other lands, 
Mr. Sherwood is one of the President’s 
chief ghost-writers. 

A little-known but powerful factor behind 
the excellent fiction and fact-features con- 
cerning the Navy you are seeing in all the 
magazines is the Magazine Section of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Public Relations, headed 
by Lieutenant-Commander Walter Karig, 
formerly Washington correspondent for a 
number of British publications and many 
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Eastern newspapers, who has written 
a feature himself for the magazines, 

Commander Karig and his staff see to j 
that magazines make contact with retun. 
ing naval heroes, that the interviews ar 
handled on a “first come, first served" 
basis, so that all editors will be treated 
fairly, and that the material used is author. 
tative and accurate, insofar as it relaty 
to the Navy. 

He and his staff write the speeches for 
such figures as Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, Admiral King, and other officials in 
the Navy at Washington. They also write 
some technical material for smaller publica. 
tions, on request. 

One of the first to admit that free-lance 
writers have had a hard struggle getting 
recognition as war correspondents and get- 
ting the same privileges as staff men, or 
assignment men, on national magazines, 
Commander Karig says this is one of the 
angles which he and his staff have been 
trying to remedy as much as possible. 

The Navy is offering to free-lancers who 
can meet the specifications a chance to go 
on assignments with task forces that leave 
our shores. Some of the specifications that 
must be met are: 

(1) A responsible magazine editor must 
sign a statement that he will use some of 
the articles the writer turns in when he 
returns. 

(2) The writer must pay his board— 
about $1.20 a day—while on the cruis, 
which may or may not be eventful. 

(3) The writer, of course, must sign 
statements doing away with all his right 
(and his heirs’ right) to sue for any injuries 
he may sustain on the trip. 

If anyone is interested, he should wmitt 
Commander Karig for forms which must 
be filled out and checked by Naval Intell 
gence. If he (and the magazine) ar 
accepted, he will be put on a list. When 
a spot (or cruise) is available, he will be 
assigned to it, but must pay his own waj 
to the port, must be under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy all the time he is aboard. On 
his return, his name goes to the bottom o 
the list, to be raised each time others above 
him have completed cruises with task forces 
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Note: Do not write until you have made 
arangements with the editor of a national 
magazine and he has agreed to “sponsor” 
a x 6 * 

Some of the big names on Commander 
Karig’s small, well-knit staff include Lieu- 
tenant Max Miller, who wrote “J Cover 
the Water Front ;” Lieutenant Alan Jack- 
son, until recently associate editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post ; Lieutenant Hartley 
E. Howe, the executive of the magazine 
section; Lieutenant Welbourn Kelley, for- 
merly a script writer for NBC and origi- 
nator of many national radio programs ; 
Lieutenant William Maloney; Ensign John 
Driscoll, radio writer, who was one of the 
writers of the sustaining program put on 
by Uncle Sam entitled “This Is War,” and 
Ensign Roger W. Strauss, Jr., who is well 
known in the business end of publishing. 

* * * 


There have been some questions from 
free-lancers as to how to get into public 
relations work in the Marines. All of these 
Marine writers, like all Marines, are fighters 
first. They carry a gun and get into action, 
then do some writing, if they live through 
the action. 

Here is the way to become a Marine 
war Correspondent: 

(1) Report to the nearest Marine Recruit- 
ing Office for a physical examination, tell- 
ing them that you are entering the corps 
to be in public relations work. He is sup- 
posed to report this fact to Washington. 

(2) Report to your draft board and ask 
to be classified in 1-A, if you are not already 
in that classification. 

(3) Enlist at the nearest Marine Recruit- 
ing Office, pointing out again that you are 
enlisting as a “Marine combat correspond- 
ent.” 

(4) If you are okey physically and men- 
tally, you will then be sent to a Marine 
training station for preliminary training. 
Here, too, you should notify your com- 
manding officer that you enlisted as a 
“Marine combat correspondent.” He, too, 
is supposed to see that Washington learns 
of this fact. 

(5) After basic training is completed, 
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you are to be sent to Washington for from 
three to six weeks of indoctrination and 
special training in the public relations 
division of the Marines. If you aren’t, 
make the fact known again that you en- 
listed as a“ Marine Combat Correspondent.” 

(6) Granted you get through the first 
five moves, you will then be sent out—the 
Lord knows where. 

* * * 

A move is on foot to create a Pan Ameri- 
can Authors and Dramatists Association, for 
the purpose, of course, of cementing our 
good relations with the neighbors to the 
south. 

Latest news is that Dr. Robert Fontaine, 
commercial attache of the Uruguayan Em- 
bassy, is discussing the matter with Carl 
Carmer (“Stars Fell On Alabama”), Elmer 
Rice and Howard Lindsay. Nothing official 
yet. 

* * * 

O. K. Armstrong, free-lancer of Spring- 
field, Mo., who is a frequent contributor to 
Reader’s Digest, Nation’s Business and many 
other national magazines, specializes in 
fact features. In a brief conversation with 
him recently, he bore out what many fact- 
writers are guessing: Fact articles, to para- 
phrase Edison, should be 99 percent investi- 
gation and research and one _ percent 
writing. He works for months sometimes 
on one good article. (Nothing new about 
this, but it won’t hurt us all to hear it 
again.) 

* ca * 

Robert Edison Fulton, who wrote the 
best-seller, “One Man’s Caravan” several 
years ago after a fabulous jaunt around 
the globe, was discovered recently working 
in Washington on inventions for the armed 
forces. He was termed “one of the greatest 
fighters” of the war by the reporter for his 
research work, which is secret but highly 
valuable to the armed forces . . . James P. 
(Jim) Selvage, well known throughout the 
East, has become assistant to the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee in 
charge of publicity. As such, he replaces 
Author Clarence Buddington Kelland and 
will be in the limelight for the next two 
years. 

Lieut.-Col. John T. Winterich, chief of 
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the review branch of the Army’s Bureau 
of Public Relations, is a former magazine 
editor, free-lance writer and newspaperman 
you might like to know, if you ever want 
some good advice on whether or not you’re 
approaching writing right. 

Colonel Winterich was managing editor 
in World War I of the Stars and Stripes, 
later was managing editor of the American 
Legion Magazine, and became known to 
book collectors all over America as one of 
the editors of Colophon, the book collectors’ 
quarterly. He has done free-lance work for 
all the magazines. 

* * ae 

Magazine writers of note who are em- 
ployed here now include the following : 

Milton McKay, Henry F. Pringle, Leo 
Rosten, Wilbur Schramm, all in the OWI; 
Bess Furman, who used to be with the 
Associated Press, but is now assistant chief 
of the OWI magazine section. She wrote 
the pamphlet, “War Fobs for Women,” 
which some folks call the most useful 
publication put out by the Government 
since the war began, and is the only 
pamphlet written by an OWI staff-member 
that the Government Printing Office has 
placed on sale, instead of giving it away! 

* * * 


Hervey Allen, author of “Anthony Ad- 
verse” and other novels, has been appointed 
“information specialist” in the Atlanta 
office of the War Manpower Commission, 
at $4,600 a year. . . . Ham Fisher, creator 
of Joe Palooka, visits Washington quite 
often. . . . Oscar Distell, formerly editor 
of Coronet, is with OWI here. . . . Corp. 
Johnnie Fischetti, free-lance cartoonist and 
formerly assistant political cartoonist for 
the Chicago Sun, is at near-by Fort Meade. 
. . . Jack Jones, British miner who became 
a writer at 50 years of age, who has four 
sons in the British army, is starting a tour 
of America, on which he expects to speak 
‘for the little people of Great Britain. . . .” 

* # x 


Hans Habe, who wrote “A Thousand 
Shall Fall,’ lives at 43 Kalorama Circle, 
Washington, but has left there temporarily 
to enlist in the Army at Camp Upton, New 
York. The Viking Press will publish his 
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latest book, “Katherine,” late this spring; 
Guy Pierce Jones, who wrote the bes. 
seller, “Two Survived,” is director of the 
magazine section of the War Manpowe 
Commission’s information division, and 
Denys Smith, whose new book, “Americ, 
and the Axis War,” which gives an excel. 
lent English viewpoint on the role America 
played in world affairs from 1930-1949, 
lives in Washington, where he is corre. 
spondent for the London Daily Telegraph, 
* * * 


Herbert Corey, whose recent book, “The 
Army Means Business’, continues to have a 
good, steady sale, is a philosophical cus 
when it comes to fame. In his office at 
Nation’s Business Magazine, for which he 
writes a monthly column, he was holding 
forth sadly on the men who think they 
are fame’s children. 

“TI, too, thought I was pretty well known,” 
he said, “until one day I went over to the 
Social Security offices and asked to see my 
record. 

“The girl came back and said, ‘You'l 
have to give me more identification than 
just the name “Herbert Corey.’ ” 

“Why ?? I asked. 

“Because there are 388 Herbert Coreys 
in the United States,’ she replied —and 
proved it.” 

® * * 

Archibald MacLeish, formerly associate 
editor of Fortune and w. k. poet, has re- 
signed as assistant director of OWI to 
devote his full time to his duties as Librarian 
of Congress. . . . Randolph Blinn, 67, for- 
merly associate editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and King Feature, and well known 
in newspaper circles, died on February 4 
at his home in Butler, N. J. . . . Stefan 
Heym, author of Hostages, who escaped 
from the Germans in 1933, will enlist in 
the Army as a buck private when he has 
completed another book about “home-grown 
fascists” in America. . . . John Steinbeck 
is here by now, looking for a place to live. 
He’s doing some writing for the air forces. 
Maybe, if he encounters trouble finding 4 
room, the Department of Agriculture wil 
help him. Remember how it helped the 
“Okies” in his first best-seller?—L. F. 
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The Sports Story 
(Continued from page 35) 


I was having trouble with clarity in my 
leads at the time, so take a tip from me. 
Make that first half page lucid-clear. Name 
your character, then lead your reader easily 
into his problem. Opening with a game is 
the best start, but make it so clear and the 
necessary points so easy to absorb that the 
reader won’t know he’s taking them in. 

Even in a sports story where action is de- 
manded, you don’t have to SMASH for 
interest in the lead. Give the reader the 
hero’s name, a little of the game, get in the 
hero’s problem, his feelings—begin, don’t 
charge. The narrative hook will be there 
if you’ve got a story. 

A good thing to remember is to cut down 
on the number of characters. The better 
stories have very few, especially the 5,000 
word ones. Have one big character. He has 
aproblem. Have one villain, and then keep 
the supporting cast down to a minimum. 

In 5,000 words—the best length for a be- 
ginner to crack the sports market—you 
haven’t the breadth of a movie where char- 
acters can come and go, and one knows 
which are the important ones and which 
aren’t, so again I say cut down on charac- 
ters. 

Drop excessive dramatics. Put in sports 
and sports conflict. Don’t slide over sport 
scenes. Tell just how your hero whipped 
out that pass, threw that block, whirled in 
the spinner and fed the leather to the quar- 
ter back. 

Good writing is wanted in sport stories 
and the better you write them, the higher 
the pay. Study the good sports books. Get 
their sports slang, their pithy concreteness, 
where a word or gesture in the ring or on 
the diamond tells so much. Write adult, 
calling men by their last names. Eliminate 
long thought processes and excessive emo- 
tional tendencies as they drag the action and 
tend to increase the length. 

Fast, swift writing is wanted in a sports 
story, so make your paragraphs short, espe- 
cially in the action scenes. Good dialogue is 
wanted, but make it say something, make it 
forward the progress of the story. 

A sports story writer lives an up-side-down 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


FEES 


If you have sold $1000 worth of magazine 
fiction or non-fiction in 1942 I will handle 
you on 10% commission. I take you off 
fees after I sell you a couple of times. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable, 
and friendly constructive criticism on un- 
salable scripts. My fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 
12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THESE 
IMPORTANT BOOKS for WRITERS? 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
Edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman $2.00 


Twelve writers of short short stories analyze the essen- 
tials of writing the short short. With the growing 
demand for short fiction material, the short short story 
is becoming an increasingly important fiction form. 
The practical help and instruction in this book will 
enable you to write the kind of short shorts that editors 
are buying. 


THE CRAFT OF NOVEL WRITING 
Edited by A. S. Burack $2.50 


This book contains nineteen meaty chapters by leading 
novelists, teachers and critics on the general technique of 
novel writing; the writing of special types of novels such 
as the historical novel, the mystery novel, the western 
novel. These competent authorities offer the aspiring 
novelist sound technical advice, inspiration, and guidance. 


THE STORY WRITER 
” Edith R. Mirrielees $2.00 


new point of view is presented in this helpful text. 
The author discusses substance, time, points of obser- 
vation, a and dialogue. The fiction yeeer 
is told why these factors must be considered and h 
they may be achieved. 
Copies of these books will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of remittance, or they may be 
ordered C. O. D. 


Ask for our complete catalog 
of books on writing technique. 


THE WRITER, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
ideas in menrens, magazines FREE 
and books. Splendid opportunity 


to “break my =~ profit- 
ble wri fing Se May bring you DETAILS 
up se Spee , ® spare time writing in your home. 
New York writes: “I’ve made $5.00 an 
oo aa more writing.’”? Here are others: A M., 


Mass., had never made a sale. Now he writes, ‘‘I have 

laced an article with Everybody’s Weekly and have a 
$05 check for it.” G. G., Munising, Mich., “I’ve 
sold four trade journal articles to the topnotchers in 
the field.” How about YOU! Due to War, money- 
making possibilities in this field are better than ever 
for men and women of all ages. Experience unnecess- 
sary. Write for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Dept. F-182, St, Louis, Mo. 























WISE PROGRESSIVE POETS 


Eagerly study my widely used Supreme Texts. Versi- 
fication Course, 50. History of Versification, $1. 
Classical and Modern Meters, $1. Poetry Patterns, $1. 
Sonnet Origins and Variations, 75c. Experimental Verse 
Forms, 75c. entric Verse Forms, 75c. Refrains, Tail- 
Rhymes, Envois, 50c, Figures of Speech, 4 <aenqracee 
Anthology, 50c. Money With Poetry, $1.2 All Poetic 
Forms constructively corrected, Forty eas writing, 
teaching, publishing. A thousand pleased clients. 


Anton W. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd St., New York, N. Y. 








ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 
smoothness. 

WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











‘life. In winter he writes baseball; in sum. 


mer it’s basketball. Fall is the time for track, 
etc., and it’s wise to get out your football 
stuff in the spring. Six months ahead j; 
the working schedule. 

The war enters the sports field now. Be. 
sides taking good editors like Phillips, and 
writers like Masur, it complicates the writ. 
ing because a sports hero generally is a 
devil-may-care kid and he’s army timber, 
But there are always camp stories to be 
written, or you can have your hero a Naval 
or Army reservist, or an old-timer beyond 
the draft, someone just used a fellow witha 
penitentiary record unjustly received . 
There are plenty of ways of getting around 
the war. 

Girls aren’t too welcome in sports stories, 


_but they are sometimes permissible. The 


goody-goody hero and the too-black villain 
are out these days. Strive to make your 
characters human. Try for a good title; 
something earthy, blunt. A fighting title. 
And tie it in with the sport. “Cinder 
Cyclone Dust ’em off, Busher . . 
Touchdown Terrier .. .” 

Just one last tip before I conclude this, 
and, remembering the siege I had in Chi- 
cago, I beljeve it’s the best of all. 

Keep all letters from writing friends, edi- 
tors; all scribbled notes on rejections, a 
record of sales, of stories out—anything that 
ties into your sports writing, and when you 
fee] discouraged and want a “lift” go back 
and read these things over. And you'll get 
the feeling you have friends out in the 
writing world, friends who would like to see 
you succeed, who want to see you get into 
print and stay there and climb up, up. ! 
tell you it’s the best old feeling in all the 
world. 


Sir: 

We publish stories and cartoons on subjects 
relating to vocational matters and are interested 
in the entire field of human adjustment, The 
slant of all materials is now directed toward the 
war — opportunities and training for young 
people in the services and in essential wartime 
industries. 

Joun R. Yaz, Executive Editor, 


Science Research Associates, 


The_ Nationa! Clearing House for 
Occupational Information, 


1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Nn sum. 

rod FLORENCE STARIN 

ootbal] For 12 Years with August Lenninger 

ead js Announces the opening of her own 

literary agency at 

v. Be. 507 FIFTH AVENUE 

i NEW YORK CITY 

e writ: where she will continue serving professional writ- 

y isa ers and assisting beginners to become name writers. 

2 sess e# 

imber, | have sold millions of words to such magazines as 

to be Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, American Mag- 
azine, Household, Holland's, Everywoman's and to all 


Naval the leading books in the pulp field. 
see#8e?s 


eyond ’ If you have made more than three sales in the past 
with ‘ ELL, let’s make the rounds of year, 1 will py = _ you on oe —— bans. 

H ing. you are a beginner, you w' enefit from the critl- 
lie : Main Street and see what's doing cism and direction which through my many years of 


’ Thirt shows are running on developing new writers | am qualified to give. This 
round y . 8 service is available at 75¢ a thousand words. 





Bway. The largest number since 1937. Let me help you through my years of experience In 
17 are new plays The rest are holdovers. coaching writers and my personal editorial contacts. 
tories . : f Reports are made immediately 
The And of these 17, only 12 are straight plays; on receipt of copy 
illain the rest musicals. But all in all, only about . 





20 legit shows were produced since Septem- 

your VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 

; ber. (Patent Pending) 

title: Equal two in service—reduce submission cost—tough Kreft 
’ paper. Envelope ted, - Ss. Dept., for all 

mail. Order a convenient trial group; simply send a $2 bill. 

a 4 





title. The movies did some heavy investing this Group No, 1-30 envelopes. for Apts. 
1° a a Group No, 2—20 envelopes for book-length or flat manuscripts. 
inder season. Columbia Films, Paramount, Twen- | $rur No. @f increased salen, postage, paid to” anywhere 
me rings ze lope and 





tieth Century Fox, MGM and RKO played in "Gatediee: ‘wales on Gem Gunee' 
angel. Most of them came out ahead. They | & E- POWELL, Envelopes — 2"Angeits, cattt 











- this, intend to back shows even more profusely 

Chi- next season. Ps 55 
edi The movies also paid some heavy sugar 

’ ‘ ° A 

ns, 2 | for @ few mediocre successes this past | tate william Wallace Cook devoted ten 


> that month. “Doughgirls” was in for a quarter years of his life to the creation, writing and 
1 you million. “fr. Miss” was propositioned for peor : PLOTTO. b al great os is 
P used by beginning and professiona’ ers 
i $300,000 and turned it down. Several film Gesugheat to wall Ge: as ¢ Glee 
1 get outfits are bidding a half million for Life board and stimulus to improve the author's 
the | With Father.” MGM _ paid $260,000 for | own Pict os ot 9 mt knit plot ell ready 
: ornay: ‘i , a complete, tight, we Pp 
ape Without Love” (the Katherine Hepburn- to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
Awe Philip Barry show) and $220,000 for “The number of plots; more than there are com- 
Pirate,’ by S. N. Behrman. 20th Century binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
a. ; a 3 a have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
the paid $30,000 for “The Russian People. all these plots are beautifully classified 


‘ A , for convenient use. 
Yep. A hit on B’way and you’re set for PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
the rest of your life. great, the near-great and the b 
‘ throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
jects Meanwhile, fewer plays are being writ- a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
ested book is a work of genius and a lasting 


The “i apparently, for the Copyright office in ciate t Ge edinnmin Ge enunenalt a 
1 the ashington says only 4,300 plays were | Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 


copyrighted in 1942. The declin be for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
ree ea 9 lel at excited by this purchase we will refund 








- ‘een by this table: your money instantly. 
) 1939 ........ 6,682 PRICE $25.00 
ee sete BOOK DEPARTMENT 
et ........ 508 WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincianeti, 0. 
. 1942 ........ 4,299 Established 1919. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 














J_~#<S0NG POEM WA 


la é rite for free inspiring 
eo let outlining profit sharing 
plan. Remarkable changes in 
give new writers more chance 


music indus 
than ever before. 
free re % 
ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 

incinna’ 


Send poems or songs for 


Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., C ti, Ohio 








MONEY! STORIES! MONEY! 


Screen stories needed. Writers scarce. 
For $2.00 I will read and criticize any story not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words. No further charge except 10% if sold. 
Fee and return postage must all manuscripts. 


HELEN E. WHITFIELD, Editor 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, California 











10¢ Each—THREE FOR 25c 


Short Item Selling Secrets and Markets. 

Writers Quickest Success Formula and Slant-Chart. 
How To Write Humor, with market list. 

How To Outline A Salable Story Plot. 

How To Set Up A Manuscript, with sample page and 
Easy Quick Word Counter System included. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 








Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide el talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your be Ti 
poem at once for i di deration and FREE 
RHYMING DICTIONARY. 

RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Plea Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect, First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 











T SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—-and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, ind. 
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Now, let’s see who wants a play. 

There are two boys around with heavy 
bankrolls who are aquiver to find a’comedy, 
Any kind of a comedy. They will send you 
$500 immediately if you send them ap 
amusing tale of some amusing (but well. 
bred) people. Write Forrest Haring & 
J. Del Bondio, a new set-up. 137 W. 48th 
St. Mention this column and you'll get a 
quick reply. These gentlemen travel in 
ritzy circles. 

Then there is Barney Klawans of Warner 
Brothers. He’s looking for good play scripts, 
he says. He promises immediate production 
for any that catch his fancy. He'll get you 
Humphrey Bogart to sneer in them. He'll 
get you James Cagney to slap a dame in 
the first act and kiss her in the third. Call. 
ing all men to Barney’s. 321 W. 44th St. 

Or perhaps you don’t want to write a 
whole play. Then Annie Laurie Williams 
is your lady. She is John Steinbeck’s agent 
and she just sold an original screen story of 
his to Paramount for 25 G’s. A 20-page 
outline. Why sweat? Send your 20-page 
outline to Miss Williams at 18 E. 4lst St. 
(She also sold “Grapes of Wrath,” “Gone 
With the Wind,” etc.) If you send junk, 
you kill me off as your reporter. 

If your comedy is a farce, George Abbott 
is the boy you want to contact. 630 5th 
Ave. He’s buying several plays this season. 
He has lots of friends with money who 
don’t care if they win or lose. He produced 
“What a Life” and “Brother Rat.” Will 
hop on another play of this type—and 
make you a fortune. 

If you have a play of dignity, stature, or 
with social implications, send it to the 
Theatre Guild, John Gassner, playreader. 
The Guild made a lot of money this season; 
and sold three of its plays to the movies. 
They say they don’t mind losing some 
money on their next play. 245 W. 52nd St. 

Do you have a play for a children’s 
audience? This type of theatre is finally 
beginning to assume more _ importance. 
There is an increasingly large audience, 
we’re happy to report. Send your script to 
Clare Tree Major, County Center Theatre, 
White Plains, New York. 

Or if your script has a moral for kids say 
a moral about dictatorship, send it to 
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“Junior Programs Inc,” 45 W. 57th Street. 
They have been successfully building up a 
whole legitimate theatre circuit among 
schools, clubs, etc. Children’s theatre has 
been shamefully neglected by American 
writers. 

Or how about plays for marionettes? 
Here is a fascinating field. No worries 
about type casting, $50,000 productions or 
temperamental stars. There is a marionette 
circuit a-building. Send your ideas to the 
Marionette Guild, Mr. Norman Obet, 746 
7th Ave. 

Which reminds us about the ballet. 
Sometime ago a playwright met a pretty 
ballet dancer and over a cocktail began to 
spin her pretty speeches. But alas this 
dancer had to leave next day for Holly- 
wood. In desperation he told her not to go, 
he would write her an original ballet and 
get a troupe to produce it here in New 
York. True enough he did. It was the 
tale of four winds which had a meeting one 
night atop the Chrysler Building and each 
began to tell their adventures. To make a 
long story short, the playwright took it to 
a ballet troupe, and they agreed to produce 
it with this pretty dancer as the star. (Later 
he married the dancer.) The tenuous point 
of this true tale is ballet troupes are al- 
ways looking for original material. If you 
have something, send it to Humphrey- 
Weidman Studios, 108 W. 16th St. 

George Jessel, the man with a hundred 
activities, has announced he wants a play 
which is about “my kind of a fellow, a fel- 
low of many moods, who wants to be a 
cantor,in a synagogue, a Don Juan, a book- 
maker, an author and at times all of these 
things.” He has a producer. Have you the 
script? Send it to him at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, 44th and B’way. He gives two 
performances nightly, one onstage and one 
backstage. 

Rules for becoming a success. Write a 
play women will like. They will make their 
husbands take them to see the show. Re- 
sult: Two tickets sold. This rule seems to 
have guided John Golden, because many of 
his playwrights are women. If you have a 
show that will yank the women out of the 
kitchen, send it to him at 246 W. 44th St. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


e 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 
Forty cents a thousand words. Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. Poetry one cent a line. 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free, 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over ry ALF MIL- 
LION phonograph records led by VICTO My _ propo- 
sition speaks for —_ . - « SEEING iS BEL EVING, 


Be convinced NO 
RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S oun 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poem. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new 
writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 43, WD-3, Thomaston, Maine 
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1 Have Sold 
Thousands of Dollars Worth 
of Confessions 


| can improve your confession 
stories. Let me prove it. Trial 
offer... $1 for criticism of ms. up 
to 5,000 words. Write for details. 


GRACE EASTMAN RIKER 


201 N. Rampart Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and gana ee A gold mine of information. 
Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SONGWRITERS 


Let us handle your song for you. Our 
many years of experience in the music 
publishing industry will enable you to 
receive the final guidance in song- 
writing. 

We handle complete songs, lyrics or 
song poems. Our service includes: 


1. MELODIES SUPPLIED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 

2. FREE REVISION, if necessary. 

3. RECORDING AND MARKETING 
of your songs. 


Some of the nation’s current hit songs 
have been written by amateurs. Today, 
as never before, the amateur has the 
opportunity of having his talent recog- 
nized and accepted by the publishers. 


ACT NOW!! DON'T DELAY!!! 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE or SEND 
YOUR SONG, SONG POEMS OR LYRICS TO 
Hollywood Recording Studios 
Dept. 6C, P.O. Box 87, Preuss Station 
Los Angeles, California 
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The “Lunchtime Follies” is revising its 
revues to semi-book musicals with a cen- 
tral theme tying together all the perform. 
ances. They want material. Send your 
mss. to Aline MacMahon, 149 W. 45th St. 
They like the kind of stuff which amuses 
factory workers, or items which drive home 
a lesson, like: don’t waste time, don’t 
waste material. 


Incidentally, there is a young man named 
Herbert Leder who has a “system” for 
analyzing your script to see if it is B’way 
boxoffice. He applies a kind of modus oper- 
andi to them and it gives him the Q.ED, 
Says it always works. If you’re curious, 
send him your script. He charges very little. 
Write him c/o Clifford Hayman, 11 W. 
42nd St. 


Arthur Treacher, that glum comedian of 
the movies, is now in the Ziegfeld Follies 
and he wants a skit which will fit his kind 
of humor (not the old stereotype, how- 
ever). Send your ideas to him. Hotel As- 
tor, NYC. He’s a very kind and dramatic 
fellow. Tell him you read this in the 
DIcEstT. 


Remember A. H. Woods? He produced 
404 plays, an astounding number. He’s back 
in circulation again and is looking for melo- 
dramas. 137 W. 48th St. He addresses 
everyone as “Sweetheart.” 


A charming gent who hands you a cigar 
at the drop of a hat, A. Raymond Gallo, 
says he’s looking for a mystery melodrama 
where hands come out of walls, skeletons 
fall out of closets and a cat screams. He 
has some boys who have fat bankrolls and 
Ray says he wants to give them “a run for 
their money.” Or if you have a domestic 
comedy or a farce, send that along too. But 
the script must have picture sale possibili- 
ties. 565 Fifth Ave. 


The Genius Club is launching a new 
project. A “Political Cabaret” in which in- 
famous celebrities will be deskunked in song 
and blackout. Skits must be simple enough 
to be presented on a small stage. 111 W. 
45th St. The Genius Club gets nice pub- 
licity and your skit may get an enormous 
amount of attention. 
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form- Here is some pioneering: Two movie 


your studios, MGM and 20th Century Fox are DO YOU WANT 


th St making films with all Negro casts. Wash- 





muses ington has been urging them on. The Metro | some one to criticize your manuscript 
home pix is “Cabin In The Sky” and the other | and tell all the things that are wrong 
don't one is “Stormy Weather.” Watch these | with it? 

films. They may be the trail blazers and Then don’t send it to us! 
amed start a whole new cycle. Of course, If you need a critic, or a course in 
’ these films won’t have the usually preju- | writing, we cannot help you. ; 
3’ way diced tripe prevailing in other Negro films. But, if you need a manuscript sales- 
oper- Such as crap shooting, laziness, etc. Negroes rstergatisi deny Poe gh apc pig cn 
ED. ene & Sr ponies Sey a & the editors who are in the market for it. 


contemporary life. If you have a script 


rious, , ‘ 
little. | send it to Leland Hayward. 444 Madison The market is good and editors are 
‘ Ave. NYC. seeking new writers. If you have time 
| W. ‘ and writing ability, this is your harvest 
How have war plays been doing this | Season. 
in of season? Rotten. Nine topical war dramas Why not ask for our magazine map 
ollies opened. Only one has been successful. “Eve | which shows our position in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 


kind Of St. Mark” by Maxwell Anderson. The 


others have failed because they have been The back of the map tells you how we 













































how- 
\ synthetic, for the most part. But undis- help you get your share of the checks. 
natic turbed, sgeemapidl gg ig snip war | DANIEL RYERSON AGENCY 
the plays right and left. War pictures are very | 55 gost Thirty-Ninth St. | New York City 
popular . Send a good war play to Herman In the HEART of the publishing district. 
P Shumlin, 999 W. 42nd St. Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
uce ; . 
mm And if you find you would like to help POETS! 
produce a play of your own, send it to the E 
1elo- ‘ i - . Sond self- addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 
Script Clinic, 111 W. 45th St. It will cost OGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 
P 2 
ESses ‘ - a You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
you $100. But it will get one of the best | SELE_ HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
Little Theatre Productions in town. KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
igar (Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
sllo And here’s a tale for you song writers. 624 N. Vernon Avenue - Dallas, Texas 
’ 
Lots of you work your heads off and find 
ama ; 
tons no one pays any attention. 
ET Ad ing! Splendid 
He But did you hear the story of the actor § for trained men and women. Ad waters, space 
MD tert pagans der hat Ce eee ee 
r se o ecided to . ay ome on ay and no work. Old — a. = ees 
rd visit any theatrical agents: Gast See cabeneaiicene. _— 
While he lounged around he thought iss fp ~ ge SCHOOL OF ADVERTIONG, . 
u he’ : ° 
e'd scribble off a lyric. 
Dili- = 
Somehow or other it got published with ee. Typed d 
the title of “The Hills of West Virginia.” Forty cents a 9,00, words. Over 10,000 words thirty 
new Ae . . ve cents a 1,000. inor corrections in spelling, gram- 
¢ (The best Virginia songs are written in can ae as cian aad cae oe as 
in- New York firetraps.) O. V. WEBER 
on: ’ ‘fe 
teh And then somehow or other it got on a GR Ubvary Mase Svensten, 
record 
W. ° 
ub- Ever since then he’s been hauling in SONGWRITERS 
ous thousands of dollars each month, If you are really interested in sengwriting. you should 
i Nation.”’ It ae about our sp jendid [> bag pian 
It seems on the other side of the record ua hep you as” we have helped oth here. Write of ease fer 
they put another song titled “Der Feuhrer’s ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Face.” Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circuation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Rates for the Personal 
Column are seven cents a word. Using a box number 
counts the same as five words. Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. 

Send copy with cash to cover the April issue on or 
before March 15. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘‘personal’’? department to get in touch, please, with 
Wrirter’s Dicest promptly. 








I HONESTLY MADE $500.00 IN FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTES ... without advertising, selling, scheming, 
soliciting, gambling or investing. You can do the 
same ... or better. Proof and details for dime 
— + stamp. Dallas A. Gray, Gloucester 

ity, . 





A SPEECH—a good laugh is a good tonic. Will 
some humorist or writer write a half hour talk on 
that subject for me. Half serious, half humorous. 
State fee. Box K-6. 





RENEW OLD typewriter ribbons. Proven formula. 
25c. Hirsch Enterprises, 130 Main, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 





STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 5651 N. Ashland, Chicago. 





ANYONE with a little back-yard garden may earn up 
to $500.00 in two months, interesting spare-time 
work. Working Plan, 25c coin. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minn. 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Cata- 
log. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BACK-DATED MAGAZINES. Catalog 10c, Cice- 
rone’s, 863 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SELL PHOTOGRAPHS, AMATEURS! _ Freelance 
methods, markets, $1. Writer’s Service, Box 155-D, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


BOOK OF SYNONYMS, 64 pages, 20c. Bison, 
Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 
The Friendship Club, Write Charlotte Kay, Box 
670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


SYMPATHETIC YOUNG LADY, New York City. 
ishes correspondence anywhere. Box K-1. 


COMIC STRIP ARTISTS, clever, to collaborate with 
writer. Equal share. Send samples. Box 1342, San 











Francisco. —_— 

RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. d jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates, Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wil- 


mar, Minn. —— 

MAKE NEW FRIENDS! Make your life more inter- 
esting by joining the only social friendship club 
of its kind. Founded 1928, in Romantic Greenwich 
Village. Know interesting ladies and gentlemen of 
all ages everywhere. Confidential, exclusive. Write 
for Free sealed particulars Now! “The Vagabonds”’ 
of America, G. P. O. Box 262-W3, New York City. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





BUSINESS MAN 32, now doing war work, wishes to 
eavepent with young lady, East or Middle West, 
ox K-3. 


WRITE AUTHENTIC COLORFUL railroad stories 
Thousand word argot of railroading only seventy. 
five cents. James Sledge, 3520 White Oak Dr 
Houston, Texas. 


COMPOSERS, talented, ambitious to collaborate with 
lyric writer. Equal share. Box 1342, San Francisco, 


WANT GIRLS 18-50. Correspond with Service Men, 
(No fee). Send stamp and age for names. May 
Kennedy, Box 1443, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MALE, would be writer, would like to correspond 
with refined attractive young lady, over 25, in. 
terested in theatre, music, and living in Columbus 
or Cincinnati area. Am not a talent scout, and 
have no etchings. Box K-8, c/o Digest. 


INTERESTED IN MAGIC? Forty Different Tricks 
You Can Do, $1.00 postpaid. Gigantic Catalog 25c, 
Free Premium. Trixie, 2404-N Fifteenth, Phila- 
delphia. Seana 

ANY LONESOME Jewish soldiers stationed in New 
York, over 28, fond of writing, music, Ping-pong. 
Box K-5. Sanne 

3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses, books, 
writers aids, a specialty. Large 58-page bargain 
list 10c. Reliable mailing lists, writers, stamp col, 
lectors, etc. Wanted-books, courses. Thomas Reid, 
Plymouth, Penna. 


MENTAL SERVICE. If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce, 
heredity or mental illness. Write me, confidentially. 
James S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, 


N. J. eS 

$5 A DAY WRITING news and features. Experience 
unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. Writers’ 
Service, Box 155-D, Randolph, Wis. 


HOW TO PUBLISH Your Own Books and Magazines 
At Low Cost, Booklet covering: Costs, distribution, 
advertising, financing, and launching a magazine 
without capital. Complete 25c coin. Graphic Pub- 
lications, Box 131, St. Louis, Mo. 


LITERARY TALENT? Your handwriting tells. Com- 
plete analysis, $1.00. Saves time. Ona Hunter, 
Box 275, Anderson, Missouri. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women, Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

LONELY? DISCOURAGED? Tell me your troubles. 
Confidential, sympathetic advice. $1.00. No fortune 
teller. Vivian Vaughn, Box 5171, Portland, Oregon. 


NEW WRITERS! Correct use of viewpoint helps 
make a salable story. 2000 word treatise explained 
in simple, easily understood language, 25c. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Address, E. S. Miller, 
Box 3, St, Louis, Mo. 


CHARACTER NAMES: First and last names, grouped 
by nationalities. Place-names. More than 1,000. 
All for 25c. Charles Didway, Brownfield, Texas. 


WORLD TRAVELLER, 41, recently returned from 
England finds cash shortage makes shortage of 
friends and causes ennui. Has some _ attractive 
female 30-35 any suggestions to offer? Box K-9. 


SILVER STAR MAGAZINE, 1621 Tea St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C., wants poems 16 lines or less. 
Prizes. No details. 


“THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK on magazine article 
writing ever written,” says Jack Woodford of 
Charles Carson’s “Writing the Magazine Article. 
See the Digest’s book page, this issue. 


BACHELOR WRITER, 40, Gentile, Christian, would 
be pleased if unmarried girl, 28-33, preferably 
small, pretty and “old-fashioned,” would exchange 
letters. Box K-2. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st, N.Y.C. 
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WRITER’S BLUES CURED! Quarter. Savage, Sang 
Run, Maryland. —_— : 
YOU SELLING your songs? Our songwriters 
folio will show you how! Only $1.00. D. C. Studio, 
Box 111, Ironton, Mo. 


AUTO-HYPNOSIS. New, Easy Way to Success. Free 
Details. Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver, Colorado. 





ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “The Mastery of 
Life,” a oye book, will be given without 
price; let this book guide you te the conservative 
plan whereby you may widen your scope of Per- 
sonal Power. Simply address your letter to 
Scribe V. M. S., AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, 
San Jose, California. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill. $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





YOUNG MAN, 26, travelled, educated, desires cor- 
respondence with attractive, intelligent girl handi- 
capped by loss of arm or leg. Box H-2. 


LEARN WRITE-O-WAY Methods that have made 
me $100,000. Two dimes for “How.” Fisher Fea- 
tures, South Gate, California. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1943 YEARBOOK, $1.00. Ma- 
rolla Press, Pence, Wisconsin. 


LONELY? Meet New Friends through our Personal- 
ized Service. Ask for folder, “Friendships By 
Mail.” No Obligation. R. F. Thigpen, Box 97, 
Bolton, Georgia. 

SOUND ADVICE by experts on busi » fi 
and personal problems. Special depts. on engineer- 
ing, construction estimates and farm questions. 
Ladies write Department B for personal advice. 
Prompt confidential service. Introductory offer 50c. 
Regular rates research cost plus small fee, Acme 
Consulting Service, New Market, lowa. 


FOR PUBLICATION, radio, stage, screen, comics, re- 
cordings, Original creations: Fifty songs; musical 
comedy, “When Everybody Smiles;” super-colossal 
musical fairy play: “Castle of Golden Dreams;” 
musical comedy shorts. Edwin Spalding, 257 Clark 
Bldg., Canton, Ohio. 


UNHAPPY, DISSATISFIED, perplexed? There is 
one who can know all about you and still love you. 
Definite help—any problems, $1.00. Psychologist, 
Box 123, Rudyard, Michigan. 








jal 








LADY, 37, doctor’s widow, has Government posi- 
tion, wishes to correspond with gentleman over 42. 
Box K-4. —_———— 

FROM one Beginning Writer to another. I’ll share 
my successful “pot-boiler” with you! While you’re 
learning to write, you'll have unlimited opportunity 
to make money with fascinating spare-time home 
mail order Plan. Cash orders pouring in, give same 
thrills as story acceptances! Small Investment. 
Experience unnecessary. Send $1.00 for Commercial 
Reporter Plan, with money-back guarantee, or 
write immediately for further particulars. Floyd 
Martin, 2417-W Jefferson Ave., St. Albans, W. Va. 


SENSATIONAL, THRILLING! Mexican-Cuban art 
pictures, books, miscellaneous, Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


YOUNG MAN would correspond with young ladies 
interested in publications of Gargoyle Press, Select- 
Bibliotheque, etc. Box K-7. 


LOOKING FOR PROSPERITY? Our five magazines 
show how to make more money, quicker, easier. 
All, 25¢ (coin). Success Publications, Desk B, 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazine 
or list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System. Extensive 
Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed particulars 
Free. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
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MEET NEW FRIENDS thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free membership plan 
extended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26——no obligation. Write today or tele- 
phone Grace Bowes, any week day from 10 A. M. 
to 9 P. M. Out of town residents can phone us 
at reduced rates after 7 P. M. American Service, 
236 West 70th St. (Dept. WD) New York City, 
Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


BLANDING STONE ETCHINGS. Different—rare— 
unique! Modern Art Pictures. De Luxe Assort- 
ment, Books — oddities — mammoth introductory 
package. $1.00. Descriptive lists, 10c. Novak, 2039 
East 21st, Oakland, California. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c ;“‘The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUSINESS MAN, 37, college graduate, wishes cor- 
respondence with ladies, east and middle west. 
Box 265, 207 East 84 St., New York City. 


NEED PRINTING? Distinctive 
work, reasonable Herald Printers, Al- 
bany, is. a 

LETTERS MAILED, 10c—monthly rate $1.00. S hop- 
ping—Mexico, Arizona. Stamp. Sarah Poage, 106 
E. 17th, Tucson, Arizona. 


PUNCTUATION AT A GLANCE. A handy chart 
for busy writers. 25c. Royal Publishing Co., Mil- 
ton, Mass. — 

GENTLEMAN, 28, seeks companionable male friends. 
Ted Koenig, 79 Booraem Ave., Jersey City, N. J 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel. 3623W 
Dickens, Chicago. 


COMPLETE LIST OF 58 competent literary agents, 
$5. Julius Bluestone, 5814 Hays Street, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
THE GLAMOUR OF SIN—paper bound edition 10c 
copy, G. G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. (Non-married 
eligible). This Friendship Letter Society can bring 
you undreamed of returns in a new pattern of life. 
Write: John Rankin, Springfield, Missouri. 


ALL’S WELL!—or can be righted. Firsthand knowl- 
edg of those mills “that grind exceeding small.” 
Rare background, Intelligent insight. Confidential. 
Author, philosopher, student of character. $1.00. 
Bring your troubles to “Port of Personal Prob- 
lems,” Box 30, Batavia, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN-—personable, intelligent, ambitious, 
desires acquaintance with a woman of like person- 
ality, to explore the lavish variety of human com- 
panionship to the fullest of its depth, beauty and 
richness; one who has the heart and understanding 
for everything. Box K-10. 


DRAWINGS AND CUTS made to order; also print- 
ing. Ask for samples, prices. Cressman, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey. 


FOLKLORE—Hills, Hollers and Hickory Flats. One 
dollar. 316 North Denver, Dallas, Texas. 


NEED POSTAGE MONEY? Read, “Flowers, Which, 
When and How,” 28c. (Greenhouse Unnecessary). 
Don’t delay! Lorelse, Blawnox, Penna. 


$5-$10 DAY FREELANCING. Interested? Details, 
stamp. Miss B. Friend, 600 West 138th, New York. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Send stamp. “The Oaks,” 
806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


POETS! Verservice produces beautifully covered 
personalized volumes your poetry. 25 copies to 
25,000. Inexpensive — Attractive workmanship. 
Complete Details, 10c and postage. Samples avail- 
able. Verservice, Batavia, N. Y 


Ask for quotations. 
prices. 









































Quality Magazines 


The American Scholar, 12 E. 44th Street, New 
York City. William Allison Shimer, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 65c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use articles and essays from the fields of 
science, politics, economics, the humanities; inter- 
national relations and education, written in liter- 
ary style, non-academic and non-technical. The 
material presented should be of permanent rather 
than simply temporary interest. About 3,000 
words. No fiction used. We do not buy photo- 
graphs, but occasionally buy poetry. Reports in 
about two weeks. Payment is $5 a printed page; 
not more than $50 for a single article.” 


Second Class Magazines 


judy’s, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “This is a pocket-size publication, 
part digest, part original. No article runs over 
two pages (800 words) as a rule. We use short 
short stories, 800 words, which must be more 
than merely a lengthened story or anecdote. Can 
use three or four in each issue. Also use articles 
on any subject of general interest to the public ; 
at present, we prefer articles directly on the war 
and its many allied phases and backgrounds. We 
buy drawings for line-cut reproduction, but no 
photographs. Also buy poetry. Reports in ten 
days. Payment is 2c a word, immediately upon 
acceptance.” 


Sir!, 103 Park Avenue, New York City. Abner 
J. Sundell, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. Men’s magazine. “We use dra- 
matic short stories, up to 2,500 words: Literary 
with plot, or humor, or semi-pulp action stories, 
or war stories. Also uses articles up to 2,500 
words of general and masculine interest, such as 
sports, war, etc. We buy photographs. Reports in 
three weeks. Payment is 1c, minimum.” 


Twice a Year, 509 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Dorothy Norman, Editor. A book of liter- 
ature, the arts, and civil liberties. “We publish 
new material, reprints and translates material 
that is out of print or generally unavailable, and 
includes speeches, letters and documentary mate- 
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rial in he various fields with which it is con. 
cerned. Prints new and old, as well as American 
and foreign writing; opposes all forms of dic. 
tatorship.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. E. E. Harris, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.10 a year. Church story paper for 
young peeople. “We use short stories and serials, 
2,500 to 2,800 words per installment. Also gen- 
eral articles—scenic, travel, scientific, etc. We 
buy a limited number of photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports usually in 4 to 8 weeks. Pay. 
ment is $1.50 to $2.00 per thousand words, on 
acceptance.” , 


Poetry Magazines 


Driftwood, North Montpelier, Vermont. Nettie 
Allen Coates, Editor. “In addition to poetry, we 
are using short prose (up to 1,000 words) on 
subjects connected with poetry. Also using con- 
siderable foreign language matter with transla- 
tions. No payment.” 


Kaleidograph, 624 N. Vernon Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas. “We still want the best poems we can 
get, regardless of style, though we are rather 
partial to brief, rhymed verse. These may be by 
established poets or by amateurs, and by sub- 
scribers or non-subscribers. Small cash or sub- 
scription prizes are given monthly for poems in 
short forms—couplets, quatrains, cinquains, etc., 
and to the best poem by a beginner. Cash awards 
of $25 are paid quarterly. We are continuing, 
also, the ‘Poetry Book Contest,’ the award con- 
sisting of the publication of the winning volume 
at no expense to the author, who receives royal- 
ties on sales. The thirteenth such contest is now 
current, with May 1, 1943 as closing date for 
entries. It is necessary for contestants to read a 
set of rules, which will be sent upon receipt of a 
self-addressed stamped envelope.” 


Experimental Magazines 


American Prefaces, University Hall, Iowa City, 
Iowa. ‘We use short stories up to 10,000 words; 
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FIRST: $500 


critical articles; poems of any but extreme length. 
No payment.” 


Decade of Short Stories, 2952 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Lee Lukes, Editor. “We use 
short stories, 1,000 to 4,000 words.” 


The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 S. Throop 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Bruce and Stan Lee 
Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
“We use prose that pulses with the people; jus- 
tice and the fight for freedom; the heart and 
hope of humanity ; realism and idealism of a high 
quality; the beauty of brotherhood. Brevity pre- 
ferred. Satire. No payment.” 


The Tanager, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Grace Hunter, Editor. ‘‘We want stories, not 
more than 2,500 words, modern in material and 
treatment. No payment, except two contributors’ 
copies.” 


University Review, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri. “Our requirement is good 
writing.” 


Comic Magazines 


America’s Greatest Comics, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Henry Perkins, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy. “We use six picture- 
fiction stories in every issue ; stories in strip form 
to fit the six feature heroes that run on from one 
issue to the next. Themes might be crime, war, 
fantasy, human interest, humor—depending on 
the particular hero concerned. We want novel 
and sensational themes, villains and sub-charac- 
ters, and the plots should lead naturally to a 
maximum of pictures and pictorial action. Scripts 
are almost always written by authors personally 
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COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"In my honest opinion," writes 
Pearl Plummer, of Ohio, with 
whom | worked on her first book, 
‘the book had quadrupled its 
value. My first effort now seems 
amateurish . . . my sincerest grati- 
tude to you; first for your insistence 
that | revise; second, for your in- 
valuable suggestions." 

GRAVY DEPT.: | am selling a high 
centage of subsidiary rights on 
ks | criticized and placed. Just sold English rights on 

novel written under my supervision; proceeds, $27!. Serial 

and English rights on another, proceeds, $305. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 

placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 

can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 

Cengits (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 

gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 

és DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 

DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 

SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 

ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 

others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 

plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


. L. FIER 
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... COMPANION 


So you think beginners 
can't crash the slicks?. 

Not long ago Rosalie 
Wilson, of Ohio, came to 
me. She told me about 
her former jobs, and that 
she now had a new baby 
and was at home. She had 
a sense of humor. | made 
up my mind where | was 
going to sell her stories. Her very first was 
right out of her life. | had her revise it 
three times; then, exactly one day after see- 
ing the final version, the Fiction Editor of 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION tele- 
phoned me to say she was delighted and 
would pay $500 for it. (The story is less than 
5,000 words long—watch for BABY-SHY.} 


"| am thrilled . . . your letters seem to 
act like a shot in the arm," writes Mrs. 
Wilson. "I think you're wonderful to interest 
COMPANION . .. | like everything about 


you, particularly your superb salesmanship." 


Could you use the kind of help | have given Rosalie 
Wilson? Best way is to tell me about yourself when 
you send me your manuscripts—as my selling authors 
did. (Remember—the $500 story came right out of 
the author's background. You have in your own life 
and in your own background more story and article 
material than you ever dreamed of.) Once | know what 
you can do best, we go to town. And of course yy 
know that my clients sell to COLLIER'S, COMPANION, 
AMERICAN, LIBERTY, THIS WEEK, and other slicks, 
and practically all the pulps, confession and syndicate 
markets. 














ROSALIE WILSON 
First Sale—Companion 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 


| conga for you —_ =| a My rates 

‘or personal, detailed analysis, sug- 
SELLING 
WRITERS! 


gested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 per 
po seage A words od the ype og = any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 45,000 words . 7 
(any length) $24. Poems, $1 each. ure sales you 
Resubmissions free. can probably 
No "collaborations." The thorough he develeges 
help | give you in outlining and revis- for better pay- 
ing might be called collaboration, but ing markets 
comes to you at my regular fees. Write me full 
| report in two weeks. Remember particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 





that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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known to us, after discussions between editor and 
writer. Any authors who are interested should 
first study our comic magazines, then come in and 
see us. Scripts are turned over to artists, who 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


illustrate them on an assignment basis. No photo- 
graphs or poetry bought. Reports in a few days. 
Payment is $3.00 a page and up. Scripts describe 


the story panel by panel for the artist—with ac- 


companying captions and dialogue.” 


Master Comics, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Henry Perkins, Editor. Issued monthly. 


“Plot requirements, general editorial needs and 


rates are the same as outlined for Wow Comics.” 

Wow Comics, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Henry Perkins, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We buy four scripts every 


month—for MARY MARVEL, COMMANDO Romance 


cludes about 18 pictures actually used. Prefe 
use of Kodachrome for the Roto section. Query 
first on features. Payment runs from $40 to $509 
per feature.” 


American Newspaper Syndicate, Station ¥ 
Brooklyn, New York, S. Yates, Editor. “Original 
crossword puzzles constructed to our specifications 
sent on request. Reports in one day. Payment 
is $5.00 per puzzle.” 


AP Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. M. J. Wing, Editor. “We use a daily serial 
of 30 chapters (900 to 1,000 words per chapter) 
written to order. Prefer stories tied to the times, 
Submit synopsis and first 


YANK, PHANTOM EAGLE, and MR. SCAR- 
LET. These stories in strip form run the gamut 
from war and crime to humor and human inter- 
est. We want themes to be novel and sensational 
—to have convincingly different situations vil- 
lains and sub-characters; plots should lead 
naturally to a maximum of pictures and pictorial 
action. Scripts are almost always written by 
authors personally known to us, after discussions 
between writer and editor. We’d be glad if any 
authors who are interested would come in and see 
us. We do not buy photographs; scripts are 
turned over to artists, who illustrate them on an 
assignment basis. Reports in a few days. Pay- 


ment is $3.00 a page and up.” 


Popular Mechanic Magazines 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; H. H. Windsor, Jr., 
Editor; H. W. Magee, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
two types of articles. The first is the new inven- 
tion. New invention submission must have action 


pictures, not catalogue prints; show the device in 


operation with a human figure for perspective. 
Do not use photos to illustrate articles but use 
words to describe the picture. Emphasize what 
is not obvious in the picture, how the device is an 
improvement. Prefer 5x7 or 8x10. Invention 
submitted must be on the market and the name 
of the manufacturer included. Caption or text 
accompanying photo should not exceed 200 


three chapters. Acceptance on final manuscript 
only. Immediate payment. Seldom buy any 
articles since mostly staff prepared. Buy only on 
query. Interested in ‘feature’ ideas—new twists 
in puzzles, gag panels, quizzes, continuing news- 
paper features. Payment in 30 days. Reports in 
two weeks.” 


Associated Editors, 1341 Connecticut Avenue, 
N. W., Washingtotn, D. C. W. Boyce Morgan, 
Editor. “We use juvenile serials on order only. 
Restricted market. Five installments totalling 
about 6,000 words. Also use articles up to 900 
words of interest to boys and girls in the 8-15 age 
group. Things to do and to make are desired. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is %c a word, 
one month preceding publication.” 


Canadian Education Press Association, 546 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada. “All mate. 
rial is staff written and is mostly distributed 
through other syndicates and news services. We 
are purchasing no free lance material at present, 
and will not purchase any for the duration at 
least.” 


Canadian Newsfeatures, 546 Sherbourne Street, 
Toronto, Canada. “See Canadian Educational 
Press Association.” 


Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. Smith, Editor. 
“We use full length novels (serial stories). Pre- 
fer six chapters and synopsis. Also buy photo 
graphs—spot news and features.” 


words. Payment is a minimum of $5 for every 
photograph and the rate goes up depending upon 
the value of the material. The second type of 
article used is the feature, which covers anything 
that can be given a scientific or mechanical turn. 
This includes sports. Example: Lindbergh’s flight 
to Paris. Personality is secondary to mechanics 
and science. Your photographs must be clear and 
have something to say. The homecraft section in 
the rear of the book dealing with things you can 
make with your hands or do for yourself are, for 
the most part, assigned to technical experts in 


and up.” 


their field. The ROTO section uses four pages of 


four-color and four pages of two-color. This in- 





Dixie News Service, Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. Capt. L. E. Jaeckel, Editor. “We use 
only factual articles of current interest, fully 
authenticated for newspaper syndication. No fic- 
tion. Do not buy photographs, except spot news. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is 1'¥c a word 


546 Sherbourne 
Street, Toronto, Canada. “See Canadian Educa- 
tional Press Association.” 


Educational 
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PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short § 1.00 
Plotte ie FT 95.00 
Wm. Wellase Cook 

and Personalities... .- 893 
}. B. Downey & BE. H. Slocson 














After a conscientious ——- of over a score of publisher's book 
catalogue, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
It Right.. rere MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS aang Se aeoute e Article... 1.50 
. 2, aries arson 
Desk, Stas cers 3G “nad ™ beg | ae eee ee saad Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
SURI Seichareiy orscc-sis'ewipieia 2.50 mm 7. a - tage Vr ae 8.75 
- , See 1,00 ‘ohn P. Lyons Protection Wi ae? roperty. 3. 
eer Mark Roget 12 1942 Peote Al Almanac & Market neue a... — 3.00 
ee, Pee ° uide .... 2 oe 
ag ty aaa 1.00] 1943 Writer’s Year Book ‘and Dr. Harr. —— 3.25 
Ambrose Bierce 20 Market Guide. ... 50 a 4 a riting . 3. 
mse Grammar ........ 2, rene 
i i Contest Gold ..... ... 1.0 
p fog? 1,25 SONG WRITING Writing Novels to Sell. . . 2.50 
James C. Fernal ma Facts of Life in Popular Song.. 1.50 rence D’ Orsay 
Writi "Good English .. 2.00 Sigmund Spaeth Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Berg Esenwein The Art of Song Writing....... 1,00 | Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
Verb Finder ................... 2.50] So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00] Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Soule’s 1 a ee Se eopiais oiiaie id 3.50 Robert Bruce Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
Don’t Say It -+++ 5.50 Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25 
john B. Opdycke CAMERA PROFITS Cowboy Lingo sjoneceseeeens 2.50 
. Week with Car amon R. Adams 
PLAYWRITING a Hash House gale 
How to Write a Play.......... 2.50 Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder | This Trade ot Writins eS 
s ay eé 
Weite bd see" — SHORT STORY WRITING The ginty - ae reereres 3,00 
wld Technique of 2.75 Plotting—How to ese a Brain * ome Peycholosy for the Weiter. es 
ae b ‘ ror. H. re 
John H. Lawson ack Woodford Weiting...... 2.75 
So You're Writing a Play.. 1.75 | Short foot Teehnique.......... 1.25 | Chats FE any ae 
Radio — | —_— Mieke ae .......... 2.50| How to Prepare Mas and - 
Leonard Lewis Thomas H. Uzell mtest Entries .............. ia 
| eee 2.50 | Trial & Error.................- 3.00 | The Gag Builder. . mS 
eget 2.50| Storie! You Can! Sell ounlt Gecaien a Cb 1.00 
IN ioc rae 'asars-xce ; tories You Can Sell........... e earning . - a 
ee and Erskine Laurence D’ "Orsay, eee a 
Radio Sketches and How to Writing for Profit. ....... 3.00] The Art of Cartoonin . 1.00 
See 2.00 D. Wilhelm a Chuck Thorndike 
Peter Dixon bese 4 ty of Fiction Writing... 1.75] The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Dowst Chuck Thorndike 
Wri 1.00| The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00! Turn Your Humor Into Money... 1.00 
"et Magen ao : Arthur $. Hoffman 2.00 Sidney K. Margolis 
New Technique of Screen * eee i yrgion ee Comics and Their Creators. ... 2.75 
Sc SECS GRRE 3. Juvenile $ Writin 2.00 artin Sheridan 
Lamar Lane wa = sipiaiaadie wv | Selling What You Write........ 2.00 
How to Write and Sell ” _— My Juvenile’ Success Secrets.... 2.00 Donald MacCampbell 
Stories ..... ie ... 3.50 Will Herman Prize Contests—How to Win 2.50 
Frances Merion The Story’s the Thing......... 3.00} Them : vee Be 
Radio Writing ................ 3.75 ret Parsons a Helen King al 
i iti: Pisa aac xisien usiness Paper 
wopnenas wen sane H. Uczeil . Pauline & Wilfred Redmond 
POETRY OR VERSE Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25] Writing Selling Special 
i Charnley & Converse Feature Articles.............. 3.65 
Editors Buy............. 2.751 Writing the Juvenile Story..... 2.00 Rye ye 
First Principles of Werse........ 2.00] wise! Reiner? Hall” 59 | The Mind in the Malin 00 
pres . tin ction. me +> Ia 
Robert Hillyer - Wel aoe Ss. Campbell James Harvey Robinson 
Rhymes and Meters............. 75 How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 The “as = P ses cose ae 
Horatie Winslow ‘ Ane Hamilton Welt llr = — in 10 
alker’ ing Dictionary... 1.75 cs of Drama............ ers— ORES ; 
* * —_ —— Armin need Mildred I. Reid ’ 
7. Wi : 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 | The Editor Accepts.. ... 2,50] Writers—H Yourselv 1.25 
p Bang Hamilton ‘ Earl Reed Silvers’ am ‘cm ie age aad 
tting “ e Column.... 2. 
Points About Poetry............ 50 MISCELLANEOUS Sen rid 
Donald G. French 
Comp ymin Royal ee Pebliciey Ue ae 2.50 
ie Wo arg - 2.00 ine De jean Henry F. Woods, Fr. 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.. 2.00| Publicity ...................... 3.00 
aah ye el MT aah tas 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon. . - 2.75] WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Fa mig Pa of Poetry. 2.50 Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
en ciples ‘oe’ 
dnne Hamilton Seach 59 bv NksS SPUN ASRS RKSGET KAAS ROOT aw RRS RETeehewN a aaa EE 
Poet’s Handbook .............. 1.49 
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WrITER’s DicEstT 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Get An EDITOR'S Help! 


Let the editor of a national magazine show you how and 
where your Mss, needs revision and improvement. Not 
a sales agent—but genuine, detailed, friendly, constructive 
help that will help you sell. Poems, $1.50; stories and 
articles, $4 up to 5,000 words, 60c per thousand over 
5,000. Fee and return postage must accompany Mss. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 


Box 1171 Cincinnati, Ohio 








Spo Te Segre 





TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you'll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 








MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
tention to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 
P. ©. Box 58 (A) St. George, N. Y. 








WRITERS!!! ATTENTION!!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and ghost-writing 
of sermons, lectures, speeches, theses, club papers, articles, 
novels and various types of book-length manuscripts, 
Distinctive service—prompt, scholarly, individual and confi- 
dential. Testimonials galore. Free marketing advice. Cir- 
cular FREE on request. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS BUREAU 


705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 








SONGWRITERS 
Write for FREE BOOK 


“The Key To Your Future in Song Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems to 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 





VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box One, Salem, Ind. 








DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


San Francisco 


535 Geary Street 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


New York City. Max Peter Haas, Editor, “w, 
are interested primarily in series of pictures op 
the war effort; in kodachromes for cover posi. 
bilities. Kodachromes with patriotic theme par. 
ticularly wanted. News pictures are decided on 
immediately. Kodachrome and other black and 
white material handled on a royalty basis with 
a monthly accounting. Payment depends entirely 
on exclusivity and actual importance of material 
submitted.” 


Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. Sidney Rosen, 
Editor. “At the present we are in the compilation 
of a Nutrition Omnibus comprising articles in the 
fields of Vitamins and Nutrition and Foods, 
‘Nutrition Omnibus’ will contain the best picked 
articles submitted to us in the next 4 months, 
Reports in 2 to 3 weeks. Payment is by special 
arrangement with authors.” 


Film City Syndicate, 310% W. 84th Place, 
Hollywood, California. “We use unusual] column 
material, not over 500 words. No fiction. We 
also buy photographs. Reports in ten days. Pay. 
ment is on 50/50 basis, first of the month fol- 
lowing publication.” 


Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Joseph Hisler, Manager. “We use 
photos of all subjects except spot-news, (and 
photos of spot-news when they might have a last- 
ing interest for insurance, economic, world 
events) scenics, city views, industrial, shipping, 
children, etc.” 

jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 E. 41st Street, 
New York City. Boris Smolar, Editor. “We use 
short stories on Jewish subjects, between 500 and 
700 words each. Also articles on Jewish topics. 
No photographs. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


The Bankers Magazine, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. “For the time being we 
are not buying any articles, as the editorial con- 
tents of this magazine are being handled by our 
staff. Will notify you if and when there is any 
change in this policy.” 


The Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. W. C. Hatch, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use constructive material on large, modern shoe 
repair establishments, and technica] matter on 
shoe repairing. Also buy photographs. Reports 
in one month. Payment is 50c to $1.00 per 
hundred words.” 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
W. A. Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles de- 
signed to help physicians save time, effort, and 
money, and to aid them in building their prac- 
tices. Non-scientific copy. Also buy photographs. 
Prompt reports. Payment is 2c to 4c a word.” 
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The Medical Missionary, 8400 Pine Road, Fox 
Chase, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Sister M. 
Loyola, S.C. M. M., Editor. “We use medical 
uticles; also articles of historical or sociological 
nature provided they relate to medical missionary 
work. Reports in two weeks.” 


Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. Alfred Human, Managing Editor. 
Isued fortnightly; 20c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“This magazine is on serious music. Articles are 
written only on assignment. Reports immediately. 
Payment as arranged with author.” 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. Edward J. Ryan, D. D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use human interest stories with a 
dental angle, stories about dentists who do some- 
thing significant in the war effort, articles on the 
patient’s point of view, on budgeting for dental 
service, and collecting accounts. No fiction. We 
also buy candid photographs. Reports in one 
week to ten days. Payment is lc t word, on publi- 
cation. Monthly contest award of $100 made to 
best article selected for publication each month.” 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Philip Chary, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use merchan- 
dising activities and news of surgical and hospital 
supply dealers, wartime activities, business trends, 
type of customer now selling to, whether hospital, 
doctor or industrial plants; not more than 1,000 
words, We will buy one photograph with an 
article. Reports in thirty days. Payment is Ic a 
word, $2.00 per photo, on publication.” 


Play Publishers 


Midwest Play Company, Box 488, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Edward I. Heuer, Editor. “We 
are in the marget for one and three-act plays, but 
they must definitely be suited for high school pro- 
duction. One stage set—no difficult properties or 
costuming. Clean. Writers should write us first 
before submitting manuscripts. Cash payment on 
| acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Allyn @& Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Paul V. Bacon, Editor. “We pub- 
lish textbooks only. 100% royalty on wholesale 
price,” 


American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D, C. M. B. Schnapper, Editor. “We are 
Interested in authoritative pamphlet and book 
material in the fields of economics, political 
sience, foreign affairs, and sociology.” 


The Bobbs Merrill Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Mrs. Rosemary York, Editor. “We are 
interested in any good fiction, especially historical 
novels and mystery stories; minimum length, 
75,000 words. Also personal experience war 
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NEW CONTESTS! 


Many writers are contest fans. Many writers are 
big contest winners too! $5000 FIRST PRIZE IN 
THE LITERARY GUILD SLOGAN CONTEST 
WAS WON BY A WRITER'S DIGEST READERI 


HOW WRITERS CAN WIN 


1. You must _— posted on all the latest contests, 
as you do on writer's markets. 2, You must know # 
right -—_ as you do for any other kind of 
writing. 3. You must study the winning entries of 
others, as you study the successful writing of others. 
4. You will find all these how-to-win steps in ‘"PRIZE 
IDEAS,"* America's foremost contest bulletin. PRIZE 
IDEAS SUBSCRIBERS ARE AMERICA'S BIGGEST 
WINNERS! (This is no empty brag; we can back it 
up with proof!) 
Mrs. Lane Misenheimer writes on February 1, 1943: 
"While everyone around me whimpers .. . that we 
aren't having contests, | find myself in a dither trying 
to keep up with at least a few of them. It seems that 
the local, regional and little nationals have outdone 
themselves to replace the big ones we have been en- 
joying the past years. Really | have nothing to com- 
lain about. THIS HAS BEEN MY VERY BEST YEAR! 
have won 46 prizes . . . and fully believe | could 
have increased that number, were it not for the fact 
| have so many extra chores to do these days. ... 
Before | “'brag"’ too much, | want to say right here. 
1 couldn't have done It without PRIZE IDEAS. Whether 
it ts a lag In interest or ideas, the bulletin picks me up 
again and away | go toward another win!" 


FREE COPY! 


Send us your name and address for your free copy of 
PRIZE IDEAS. Read about the new contests, learn how 
to win in them, see dozens of thrilling winning entries. 


All-American Contestar School 
Dept. D-3 Willow Grove, Penna. 





THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and 
books pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling their work which I have prof lly prepared 
for publication. I revise, polish, give your writings new 
life, interest and appeal. Returned to you faultlessly 
typewritten, with carbon copy. One dollar per d 
words. Lower rate and terms arranged for books. 





EDITH M. NAILL, Box 66, Edgerton, Missouri 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Foi cents a thousand words. Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. P ‘one cent a line, 
One carbon copy. extra first page and nor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 














I'VE SOLD 


Short shorts, books, serial material, confessions, short 
stories, and articles, having been at it 15 years. Jour- 
nalism Grad., U. of Ill. Many sales own stuff. t’s 
sell yours. Reading fee: $1 first 1,000; 25c 1,000 


additional. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Il. 


Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 


25c THE COPY 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind whep he picks up your story? He thinks: 
() How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 

‘oes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. ese are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohlo 


WriTER’s DIGEST 


books, biography and memoirs, popular science, 
popular history. Any booklength material of 
interest to the general reading public. We dp 
not buy photographs or poetry. Reports within 
a month. Payment is on royalty basis only.” 


Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. “We are 
glad to look at manuscripts concerned with the 
sciences, and we are particularly interested jp 
adding to our popularly-written, authoritative, 
Humanizing Science series. This group includes 
juveniles as well as general trade, and reference 
classifications. Financial arrangements are on a 
percentage basis with authors; determined by 
type of book, market, etc.” 


Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. “We publish non-fiction—books on 
art, music, theater, etc. Also circulating library 
light romance.” 


F. A. Davis Company, 1914 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. C. W. Tabor, Editor, 
“We only publish medical, educational, and nurs- 
ing textbooks.” 


The Devin Adair Company, 25 E. 26th Street, 
New York City. Devin A. Garrity, Editor. “We 
want provocative non-fiction ; no fiction. Reports 
in two or three weeks. Royalties twice yearly,” 


The Dietz Press, Inc., 103 E. Cary Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. “We are interested in liter- 
ary, non-fiction, historical manuscripts. Special- 
izing in Virginiana, Americana and the South.” 


Dorrance & Company, Inc., 364 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “Our editorial 
requirements remain the same in these war times, 
and we are glad to see all typewritten book- 
length manuscripts that reach us. Our length 
requirements in prose are 30,000 words and up; 
in poetry, book-length collections (40, 50, or 
more poems of average length). We are at this 
time especially interested in timely and significant 
books, especially those that will help the war 
effort and spur on ‘win-the-war’ activities. 
Manuscripts of political, military, and economic 
interest appeal to us especially, as well as books 
about the production front at home, and the 
various fighting fronts in this People’s War.” 


Duke University Press, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. “Our editorial policy is to publish books of 
distinctive merit resulting from scholarly investi- 
gation. Our present policy excludes fiction, trans- 
lations, anthologies, textbooks, and collections of 
verse.” 





Sir: 

Miss Edith T. Cummings replied to my letter 
in the January Dicest regarding fact detective 
stories. She failed to give her address and I was 
therefore unable to answer her query on a cast 
in Florida. 

Your courtesy is appreciated. 

Ciype CaRLey, Associate Editor, 
TRUE—FAWCETT. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Leave-It-Lay Dept. 


The postal authorities clamped down on 
cheesecake in the nick of time to prevent 
launching of a war baby that the publisher 
had hopefully dubbed T7itter. 


* * * 


An artist and an editor sat at a bar. 
Neither of them spoke. Another artist en- 
tered. 

“You fellows together?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said one, “like Hitler and Musso- 
lini.” 


> 


* * * 


An idea writer, much involved in war 
work, was approached by a dowager who 
wanted him to do some poster ideas for a 
War Relief campaign. He said he would 
have to postpone the job for a week or so 
because of a lengthy bond-promotion series 
to which he was already committed. 

“Oh, pooh,” said the lady, “they don’t 
give you anything. We give you copies of 
the posters.” - 

—C.B.M. 





Sir: 
Contributors to Modern Pharmacy should take 
note that material should now be sent to the 


following new address: 2 W. 45th St., Room 
506, New York, N. Y. 


As usual, our requirements are shorts and 
longs on these subjects: actual business ideas 
used by actual druggists to promote prescription 
business or business in general (no cigars, foun- 
tain, etc.), unusual hobbies of pharmacists, 
human interest items, stories telling of an out- 
standing job some druggist is doing for his com- 
munity or in the war effort. Bonus rates will be 
paid for articles on hero pharmacists with the 
Army, Navy or Marines. Much desired are stories 
of pharmacy in the war areas throughout the 
world. Good photos help greatly in selling us. 
Our rates are high and payment is prompt. 


ALLEN KLEIN, Editor. 





Books On Firearms 
Sir: 

We are always glad to consider manuscripts 
on subjects that have to do with firearms or fire- 
arms history—books similar in content to the 
ones described on the folders enclosed herewith. 

STANDARD PrintiInG & PuBLISHING Co., 
HERMAN P. Dean, President. 
912 5th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


Marcu, 1943 

































































Beginners 
Only 


rh 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is qutte rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Be; epienes *s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

DN Sisnnccusarskotsseseersdsnesaisnetekaniouseee 
NN co isicsivenuihan tnicadeteens Seven Sebeudeme eae 
nc Kode rhaseeaeiaseabaeee ES cnnncewen 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates Coseatining my sales service, but 
latest poe information will urnished for all salable 
material. $1.00 per short story under 6,000 words covers 
consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed 
treatment suggested at a separate charge. Reading fee for 
short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for $1.00, plus return 
postage. No ed no free readings. Personal calls by 
appointment only 
Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











COACHING AND MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Personal nal coaching of beginners $10 Month. 
Book, story, and article manuscripts criticized, 
edited, revised, $3 to 5,000 words. Book length 
special rates. Typing, 1 carbon copy 35c per 
1000 words. 

CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, Califernia 
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NEED PLOTS ?? 


Fifty cents cash will bring you individually poroeget 
plot according to formula. Specify your market. En- 
close return postage. Manuscripts criticized $1.00 


and up. 
WRITER'S CONGRESS 


P. ©. Box 41 St. Louis, Mo. 











LITERARY COACH 
Can Help You "Make the Team" 


Author of stories now appearing in popular magazines 
with 20 years in various writing fields, I am offering 
ractical services to ambitious writers, fact or fiction. 
xpert sales advice. Stamp brings particulars. 


A. P. COOKE 


2918 Bay Court, Tampa, Florida 











PROMPT TYPING 


accurate, on quality bond. Corrections in spelling, 
Extra first and last pages, carbon copy 
and return postage free. Mailed flat. 35c¢ per 1,000 words. 
AS AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER, if you inclose this ad 
with your manuscript I will give you a 15% discount. 


W. L. NOLAN 
327 North Sth St. 


Neat, 
punctuation. 


Paducah, Ky. 














SONG POEMS 


ng poe our 
Ahead In pesaeritien”* go ee explains everything 
gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation, 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th 


Retore sendi. free booklet 





New York, N, Y. 


Shop Talk 
Sir: 

I read your editorial and am reminded of my 
experience while a pulp paper editor—though 
now I am a free-lancer. 

Many of us, both editors and writers, become 
too business-like about this writing game—thg 
is, we think in terms of slants for different editon, 
of this here ol’ story has got to sell because I need 
some dough, so. what can I put into it that wil 
make the eds buy. In that kind of a groove, | 
think we get too much away from the fact that 
we're writing stories, a form of entertainment 
We’re inclined to think this way: Let’s see—] 
haven’t sold anything to, say, DIME MYSTERY, 
for awhile, now. Terrill ought to be receptive 
for something from me for that book. And since 
I need this sale so damned badly, Ill make ita 
5,000-word short. He always can use them. And, 
let’s see, you should have a strong mystery angle, 
you’ve got to build up an eerie but not horrible 
atmosphere, a sort of feeling, a mood, of terrify. 
ing, unanswerable things about to happen, ete, 
So you do your yarn and you force all thox 
things into it, and a girl and maybe some human. 
interest stuff because Terrill likes that, and you 
get about halfway through and you’ve got some 
swell developments worked out for the finale 
half, but—WHOA! If you continue the way 
you're going, use those swell ideas for the last 
half, the yarn isn’t going to be five grand long. 
It'll maybe come out at that horrible hard length 
to sell, sixty-five hundred or seven thou, or maybe 
it'll even run to a novelet and the editor’s liable 
to be more fussy over that length than he willa 
short. So you throw out your plans, and in addi 
tion to all the other forcing that this yarn ha 
had—which might have gone by the board, if 
you'd made the latter half a wow—you now 
cinch a rejection by forcing the story to end in 
five thousand or fifty-five hundred. You bring on 
the climax too soon, you tie up all the loose ends 
in a quick instead of a logical manner. 

Too many times I’ve done that. 

Now I try to write a story that I think is 
going to be entertaining and let it ride and the 
hell with the length. If it really is entertainment 
and packs a wallop when it’s finished, some editor 
will buy that yarn. 

I say keep certain basic elements of entertain- 
ment in mind all the time you’re writing and ket 
yourself go, sink your teeth in it, and be yourself 
while you’re writing, forget that so-and-so gets 
two cents a word so you'll write like him, or that 
whozis sells a million words a year, so you'll write 
like him. Chances are the issue the editors ar 
reading for will have a story by so-and-so and 
whozis. They won’t want another. 

In any event, thanx for letting me shoot the 
breeze, and I hope you’re not having too many 
troubles. Things are going nicely with me and 
it looks as though I’ll be around a while longer, 
anyhow. In case you didn’t know—Mac Phillips 
of Ace is gone. Best— Bos TurRNeER, 

The Claremont, Glenwood Gardens, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 























TWO SOUND INVESTMENTS 


The soundest and best investment you can make today is to buy War Bonds and Stamps, for 
they will not only help win the war but also serve as a “cushion” in the let-down which will 
follow it. 

Another sound investment is to fit yourself to turn your literary talent into dollars. It can 
be done—if you have competent, sincere, and sympathetic guidance; and the dollars you earn by 
your typewriter will also serve as a “cushion” in the post-war days. 

On my desk as I write this are three letters from clients who had not made a single sale before 
they came to me. The first concerns a novelette which I dealt with in the Criticism and Sales 
Service, and which was sold, ON ITS FIRST TRIP OUT, at 2 cents a word. The next concerns 
a book-length which was sold, also on its first trip, as a serial after I had dealt with it and the 
faws which had kept it from selling had been eliminated. The third concerns a criticism, and 
runs as follows: 

“IT know I learned more from your one criticism than I did from all the books, articles, etc., 
lever read on the subject of story-writing. This is because your criticism concerned MY OWN 
WEAKNESSES, and not the weaknesses of beginners in general.” 

The names of these writers are at your disposal, as are the names of as many others as you 
wish, now constantly in print. These clients of mine consider the small fees they paid me a sound 
investment. If you, too, are looking for such an investment, write for my 44-page booklet, ‘““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” It gives vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
my credentials both as an author and a literary representative, and details of how I work with 
writers and what I do for them. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including “short-short stories’) ; for longer 
stories the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and six cents a thousand words (or fraction) 
thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 
100,000 words, $35.00. Commission on Sales, 10%. 


THREE VALUABLE HELPS FOR WRITERS 





WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers in the effort to build and maintain civilian morale, 
and has made specific recommendations, both to authors and to editors, as to the kind of plots and stories 
which are best calculated to achieve this end. I have reproduced these recommendations, and shall be 
pleased to send them on receipt of 50c, which is the cost to me of reproduction, mailing, etc. 








ePLOTCARDS—the Perfect Plotting Device 


These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 
stories you can hope to write if you live to be as old 


least 150 words each— s ies them FOREVER 
in Ponda — = egg oe as Methusaleh—and they are COMPLETE WORK- 
: sit - JNO two plots can be ABLE, PRACTICAL PLOTS—not merely a discon- 


alike, and nothing could be simpler to operate. You nected skeleton outline, a setting, or a jumble of 
words or sentences. 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 


simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have 


A COMPLETE PLOT, READY FOR USE. Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ''The Profit in Writing’' ($3.00); ''Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); "'Landing the Editors’ 
Checks" ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
In order to conserve tires hitherto consumed in driving to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them for necessary 
calls on visiting editors and on studios, I am conducting my Service from my home for the duration of the war. 
Please address all mail to me at TOPANGA, CALIFORNIA, and all express packages to me at Santa Monica, California 





street address require 


(no d). 
"BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919" 








Dynamite! 


One of the most amazing books ever written about newspaper sensa. 


tionalism. The life story of a man who has been on the inside of more 


dramatic news stories than any other journalist of the past 20 years, 





To get the news behind-the-news, Gauvreau intimately contacted more! 
+4 


celebrities, crashed more “locked doors,” and made more enemies 
any other news editor of our time. 


No editor in America, includ 


Lincoln Steffens or Stanley Walker, has been so blisteringly frank and 
self-revealing. Gauvreau reveals everything, including news too “hot” 


for the headlines! 


HERE (8S WHAT 
America’s Critics 
Say: 


STANLEY WALKER in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: There has been nothing quite 
like it. Downright terrifying ... a whale of 
a document... absorbing ... shocking... 
almost unbelievable reading ... but true!” 


HARRY HANSEN in the N. Y. World 
Telegram:. “Gauvreau’s place in history is 
secure by the publication of this book. A 
spicy, inside story about everybody. They 
can’t fire Gauvreau for this one. He’s quit.’ 


DOROTHY PARKER in PM: “I opened it 

. never let it out of my hands till I had 
read it through. It is not just a fascinating 
book, but an important picture of a period in 
American history.” 


RALPH THOMPSON in the N. Y. Times: 
“Doubtless sets a record in American jour- 
nalistic biographies. Full of facts, stories, 
anecdotes and gossip and should make the 
Danas and Greeleys turn in their graves.” 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: “488 pages 
packed with intimate revelations of the peo- 
ple who made the news in the past two 
decades.” 

TIME MAGAZINE: “A document which 
ordinary newsmen find alternately exciting, 
terrifying, hilarious, good for their souls.” 


THE NEWSPAPER GUILD REPORTER: 
“He saw all, knows all, tells all. It isn’t 
literature . . . but it’s wonderful.” 


Read This 
Autobiography 


In the March Dicgst, page 22, Emile Gauys 
reau gives us a taste of his philosophy of living, 
a genial peek at the Retired Master, dwell. 
ing among his chickens, with an occasional” 
pause, now and then, to scurry back to Mam 
hattan among “those crazy people who are 
my people.” 

It took a heap of living with its overload of 
successes and failures to make the man that 
is today Emile Gauvreau. 

The full story of his life—an autobiography, 
perhaps the best autobiography any editor 
has produced, is told in the book “My Last 
Million Readers.” It is enjoyable reading 
for writers who “know the business” and 
MUST reading for writers and editors who 
are removed from the turmoil of editorial 
conflict and who want to refurbish their 
minds with an understanding of American 
journalism as practiced. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

[J Send me one copy of “My Last Million 
Readers,’’ by Emile Gauvreau, for which I 
enclose $3.00. Send book postpaid. 

C1) Send book C. O. D. for $3.00 plus the few 
cents extra postage charges. (No more than 
15 cents. 


Name 
eT Ee Te 


City... 
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MY LAST MILLION READERS 


By EMILE GAUVREAU 


Former editor of Macfadden’s Graphic, Hearst’s Mirror, Annenberg’s Click, ete. 
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